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CHAPTER XII. 
THE WILD MEN. 

‘‘My story to-night begins with what has 
been called ‘the romance of missions,’” said 
Mrs. Bancroft, ‘‘and I must introduce you toa 
new branch of our eastern cousins ; but you will 
hardly see either romance or cousins in them 
at first. 

Among the crowds that flocked past Dr. 
Judson’s zayat at Rangoon, and, later, his 
wayside shed at Maulmain, might sometimes 
be seen a class of men lighter in color than 
the Burmans, and unlike them in feature and 
dress. They talked Burman with the Bur- 
mese, but among themselves spoke a strange 
language that neither Burmans nor mission- 
aries could understand. They came into the 
towns on business, talked on little except 
business, and left usually before nightfall. 
They looked with indifferent eyes upon gild- 
ed pagodas, stone Gaudamas and yellow- 
robed priests, and gods, priests and Burmans 
looked with equal indifference upon them. 

‘Who are they?’ Dr. Judson asked the 
Burman disciples. 

‘Only wild, jungle people,’ was the answer, 
as if wild, jungle people were hardly people 
at all. 

If you had followed these men out of the 
town, you would have seen them going away 
to the mountains and plains, entering little 
villages or clusters of long, bamboo houses, 
built high from the ground for fear of wild 
beasts. and all manner of filth and vermin 


beneath them, climbing each to his own apart- 
ment; and here at night you may find them. 
dirty, often drunken, sometimes fighting, yet 
generally truthful and honest. They have no, 
loeks, no watchdogs, no police, no prisons, 
no lawyers; yet their little property is safe. 
They scratch the surface of the ground, and 
raise grain enough for their own eating, per- 
haps a little more, to pay for taxes or ex- 
change for tools; if not, they borrow of the 
Burmans and become their debtors; or, what 
in Burmah is about the same thing, their 
slaves. 


Their houses have no niches or shrines for 
miniature Buddhas ; but the ‘spirits’ that haunt 
all heathen and some Christian lands flock here 
in crowds. If sickness comes, the spirit whose 
seat is in the back of the neck has left, and 
must be made to return, or the sufferer will 
become the victim of seven other spirits, al- 
ways waiting to devour,—and die; if the 
paddy does not prosper, the spirits are to 
blame. Tigers, lions, alligators are incar- 
nate spirits. If cholera prevails, chickens, 
or perhaps a hog, must be sacrificed to the 
spirits. If a rooster crows in time of pesti- 
lence, his head comes off, lest he guide the 
malignant spirits tothe house. When at last 
death comes and the news is brought to the 
household, ‘the man drops his axe, the wo- 
man her shuttle and the child his toy;’ and 
the work thus left unfinished remains unfin- 
ished forever. Whether house or canoe, mat 
or garment, it is given over to beasts and 
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worms. Then the company gather together 

in the presence of the terrible mystery. They 

invite their friends, their neighbors, the spir- 

its of their departed ancestors, and together 

they drink, and march, singing strange songs 

around the corpse, and pouring out rice and 

water at its head andfeet. A few days later, 

it is burned, and a bone of it taken and 

buried. Silver and other articles are left on 

the grave, and the spirit is warned, ‘Now 

thou mayest go to thy land, thy country, thy 

kingdom. When thou arrivest, do not forget 

us. We shall come tothee. Go not to hell; 

go to the abodes of bliss. As to this silver, 

if thou art taken by force, buy thyself with it.’ 

Here is one of their funeral songs,— 

‘The jambu fruit, the jambu fruit, hangs drooping over 
the lake. 

Red jambu flowers, red jambu flowers, hang drooping 
over the lake. 

Should seeds of the tree of life still exist, 

The man awakes up from death in Ilades. 

O son of Hades, intensely we pity thee, 

Penting with strong desire for the tree of life” 

That the spirits they worship or the me- 
diums through whom they consult them are 
good, they do not pretend ; nor will they de- 
ny that they may be closely connected with 
Satan; but they have lost the knowledge of 
God, and they evidently have not lost the 
knowledge of the devil: so, like St. Chris- 
topher in the legend, they serve the strong- 
er.” 

‘**But who are these people, and where did 
they come from?” asked Charlie. 

“They are the Karens. Ask them their 
history, and they will tell you that long ago 
their ancestors were expelled from the north 
country; that, led by an inspired guide, they 
crossed the river of sand; that then they had 
books of skin, containing the knowledge of 
God, but they lost them; that their fathers 
had taught them that sometime the white for- 
eigners would come and bring back again the 
book of God. They have no books now ex- 
cept those the missionaries have given them ; 
but they will sing you songs like these, which 
their fathers have sung to them for genera- 
tions back. 

‘God is eternal, his life is long, 


God is immortal, his life is long. 
One kalpa, he dies not, 
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Two kalpas, he dies not; 

He is perfect in meritorious attributes, 

Kalpas on kalpas he dies not.’ 
Or, 

In ancient times God created the world; 

All things were minutely ordered by Him. 

He appointed the fruit of trial. 

He gave minute orders. 

Satan deceived two persons, 

He caused them to eat the fruit of the tree of trial, 

When they ate the fruit of trial, 

They became subject to sickness, old age, and death.’ 
Or perhaps you will hear precepts like 

these :— 


*O children and grandchildren! if a person injure you, 
let him do what he wishes, and bear all the sufferings he 
brings upon you with humility. If anenemy persecute 
you, love him with the heart. On account of our hav- 


ing sinned against God from the beginning, we ought to 
suffer.’” 


‘Very much like the Bible,” suggested 
Clarence. 

“Yes, and they have traditions of the crea- 
tion, the fall, the dispersion so very much like 
the Bible, that no one can doubt that some- 
time, somewhere, the two currents of story 
must have come from the same fountain.” 

‘*But where did they separate?” asked Ka- 
tie.” ‘*At the beginning, or in the days of the 
Jews, or since Christ's time ?” 

‘That is one of God’s secrets, and proba- 
bly will always be so. All we know is that 
for generatigns the Karens have been a na- 
tion, in the midst of idols, hating idolatry, 
surrounded and conquered by Buddhists, yet 
believing in an eternal God. 

Before the war, the Karens were at the 
mercy of the Burmans. If a Burman want- 
ed money, or rice, or work, or anything else 
that a Karen had, he usually got it; and for 
this reason, among others, the Karens chose 
their homes in mountains and glens away 
from the city. In one of these out-of-the- 
way nooks, about the time that young Carey 
began to plead the cause of the heathen in 
England, there was born a Karen boy, Moung 
Thah byu. He made a world of trouble for 
his parents and everybody that knew him, till 
he was fifteen, when he left home to become a 
robber and murderer. How many he had 
killed, or help d others kill, he could not 
tell, when, at the close of the war, he entered 
Mr. Hough's service at Rangoon; but it was 
certainly not less than thirty. 
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After a while Moung Shwaba paid a debt 
for him, and so gained aright to his services, 
He had only ordinary talent, a diabolical tem- 
per, and no disposition to learn. Moung 
Shwaba gave him up in despair and was 
about sending him away, when Dr. Judson 
paid the debt-money and took the half sav- 
age man intothe mission family. 

At last there was alittle improvement. In 
April, 1827, Dr. Judson writes, “Three hope- 
ful inquirers besides Mah Loonbyay deserve 
notice, Moung Dwah, husband of Mah Doke, 
Moung Thahbyu, a poor man belonging to 
Moung Shwaba, and Moung Myat pa.’ He 
mentions him again on the last day of the 
year; but in the cight months there seems 
scarcely to have been perceptible progress, 

Slowly this man waked up to the horror of 
his murderous life, became deeply penitent, 
and asked admission to the little Burman 
church. It was refused. The disciples saw 
that still his temper often gained the victory 
over him, and could not see, as Dr. Judson 
could, how earnestly he struggled with it. 
But in a few months more the change became 
plain to all, and he was received by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The missionaries had already seen that 
with thousands of miles of unbroken heath- 
enism around them, they could not afford to 
concentrate all their force at Maulmain. In 
the spring of 1828, Mr. Boardman went to 
Tavoy. Moung, now KoThahbyu, for he was 
no longer strictly a2 young man, went with 
him and was baptized there. 

And now through jungles, over mountains, 
across streams, wading often in water up to 
the armpits, braving the fiercest opposition 
of the elements and of human hearts, Ko- 
Thahbyu went preaching among the Karen 
villages. Some laughed; some said, ‘we 
will hear you when the busy season is over ;’ 
but some believed; and then, from lip to lip 
and town to town, through Tavoy, Mergui 
and Tenasserim went the message, ‘The 
white foreigners have come and brought the 
book of God.’ 

KoThahbyu’s first visit was tu a village 
whose men were busy planting on the hill- 
side. One who had remained behind brought 
the message to the others. ‘A man has come 
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who wants to tell his genealogy to us.’ The 
villagers came together, and KoThahbyu 
preached Christ. One, the brother of the 
chief of the village, believed at once. In 
time, he aided in leading nearly his whole 
village to Christ. 

When, after spending days or weeks in the 
wilderness, KoThahbyu returned to town, he 
busied himself in going through the streets 
and looking up the Karens who had come in 
on business. One he found in a niche of a 
pagoda, where he had been fasting for two 
days. Weary with the long-deferred hope 
of the Karens, he was trying what virtue 
there might be in the austerities of the Buddh- 
ists. KoThahbyu brought him to Mr. 
Boardman. He listened seriously to all that 
was said, took a Christian book, and returned 
tothe jungle. In three days he returned 
with three other Karens, and till midnight 
Mr. Boardman could hear their voices talk- 
ing about the new religion. At daybreak the 
conversation was renewed, The man had 
become a disciple. 

After KoThahbyu’s third tour, Mr. Board- 
man went out with him. More than once they 
found that those who had com: to them in the 
town, or listened to KoThahbyu in other 
places, had gone back and planted the good 
seed in their own villages. Som2 years be- 
fore, a man in the dress of an ascetic had vis- 
ited one of their villages, and left with its: 
chief man a book, commanding that it be 
worshipp2d. Since then the possessor of the 
book had worn the dress of a sorcerer, and 
been reverenced as a sort of prophet. The 
book he kept, wrapped in several folds of 
muslin, in a basket of reeds. He came at 
one time with a chief, to visit Mr. Board- 
man. 

‘Give us books in our own language,’ they 
said; ‘we will all learn to read. We want 
to know the true God;’ and then he told of his 
book, and how for twelve years his village had 
worshipped it, and longed to know its con- 
tents, and firmly believed that sometime one 
would come who could explain it. 

‘Let the sorcerer come and show me his 
book, and I will tell whether it is good or 
not; meanwhile do not worship it,’ said Mr. 
Boardman. 
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After three days he came, with a long line 
of followers. 

‘What is your wish?’ asked Mr. Board- 
man. 

‘Your lordship’s servant has heard the 
Christian Scriptures and believes them. He 
is concerned to know whether this book con- 
tains the Christian doctrine,’ was the reply. 

‘I felt,’ says Mr. Boardman, ‘that it was a 
critical moment. Expectation was raised 
to the highest pitch. Several had previously 
engaged that they should consider my decis- 
ion final. A most profound silence reigned 
throughout the hall. 

‘Show me the book.’ 

The tattered old volume was brought for- 
ward. It wasan English prayer-book. 

‘It is a good book,’ said Mr. Boardman. 
‘It teaches that there is a God in heaven, 
whom alone we should worship. You have 
been ignorantly worshipping the book. That 
is not good. I will teach you to worship the 
God whom the book reveals.’ 

They remained two days for instruction. 
Just before leaving, the old conjurer put on 
his Joger dress, and made some show of his 
former grandeur. He presented an impos- 
ing appearance, but Mr. Boardman could not 
be pleased with it. 

‘Tell him,’ he said to one of the native dis- 
ciples, ‘that if he would become a Christian, 
he must lay aside all his former practices and 
airs.’ 

‘If this dress is not pleasing to God,’ was 
the answer, ‘I will set it afloat on yonder riv- 
er.’ 

He disrobed himself, put on a common 
dress, and gave his reprover the cudgel which 
he had carried as a token of authority. 

On leaving, they said, ‘We will no longer 
worship any but the true God and His Son 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Soon the conjurer applied for baptism, but 
was refused, Mr. Boardman suspecting his 
motives. Sometime afterward he was ad- 
mitted, and proved worthy of it. 

It was not an easy path that young Board- 
man had chosen. To wake in the morning, 
and find that robbers had stripped the house 
of everything valuable, and only sleep had 
saved himself and all his from death,—to lay 
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one little one after another to rest in heathen 
soil,—to spend days in a besieged city, sur- 
rounded by rebels, watching for the shower 
of shot, or the explosion of the powder mag- 
azine, or the firing of the city that should 
send him and his dear ones into eternity,— 
to travel through almost impassable ravines, 
among tiger-haunted forests, up rugged 
mountains, under a burning sun,—lying at 
night, it might be, on the ground in a drench- 
ing rain, weary, sometimes half famished,— 
I hardly think any physician would recom- 
mend scenes like these to a young man al- 
ready strongly inclined toconsumption. But 
when the villagers brought out their offerings | 
of fowls, and plantains, and he heard the 
words, ‘Ah, you have come at last! We have 


been longing to see you,’—he felt well paid 
for all. 


Numbers of the Karens applied for baptism. 
Thirty-two were at different times accepted 
and baptized. Others Mr. Boardman prom- 
ised to see again and examine; but in the 
midst of the work his strength failed. 

In January, 1831, Mr. Mason reached Ta- 
voy. 
You are in time, my brother,’ said Mr. 
Boardman, reaching out his white hand to 
the new comer. 

Accompanied by Mr. Mason and Mrs. 
Boardman, he was carried on a cot into the 
jungle, to fulfil his promise to visit and ex- 
amine the Karens there. 

‘The cause of God is of more importance 
than my health,’ he said, when his wife saw 
how fast he was failing, and urged his return- 
ing before the baptism. ‘Ministers often 
wish to die in the pulpit; but to die in the 
pulpit would be nothing to dying here in the 
midst of the Lord’s work.’ 

So, a little before sunset, he lay on his cot 
by the water-side, and watched the entrance 
into the visible church of thirty-four, previ- 
ously examined by himself and now baptized 
by Mr. Mason. Two days later, while on 
his way home, he entered the church trium- 
phant in heaven. 

And now for ayear, while the Masons 
were learning the language, upon Mrs. 
Boardman and KoThahbyu rested the care of 
the Karen mission. Mrs.Boardman received 
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visits and directed inquirers at the town ; Ko- 
Thahbyu made visits and awakened inquirers 
in the jungle. 

Mr. Wade had reduced the Karen language 
to writing, and early in 1830, Mr. Bennett, a 
missionary printer, arrived -with his wife. 
With him came a printing press. Nothing 
could have delighted the Karens more than 
the idea of again having books in their own 
language. Everywhere KoThahbyu went, 
he scattered tracts and parts of the Bible, and 
far into the regions unvisited, the tracts 
seemed to scatter themselves. The young 
Karens were eager to learn. KoThahbyu too 
learned to read; but what was easy for them 
was hard for him, and soon many of the 
young disciples were in advance of him in 
learning. He was called to be a pioneer, 
and he saw it. Leaving Tavoy, he preached 
to the Karens about Maulmain, and later, 
around Rangoon. From here Mr. Bennett 
writes, in 1833,— 

‘KoThahbyu complains that the Karens 
throng his house so that it is breaking down. 
Crowds have all day long been coming and 
going, and he has been busy preaching from 
morning till night. They are very urgen 
from Bassein and Mergui on the south and 
west, from Maubee and vicinity on the north, 
that Ko-Thahbyu or some Karen teacher, 
should come and teach them to read and 
preach to them the gospel. They offer of their 
own accord to build zayats and schoolhouses.” 

“If only a hundred missionaries could have 
gone out among them then,” said Kate. 

“If only a hundred could go out now,” said 
Mrs. Bancroft. 

‘‘Where was Dr. Judson?” asked Charlie. 

“Doing a work that no other man could 
do,—translating the Bibleinto Burman. For 
the sake of this, he gave up the entire circle 
of pleasant acquaintance he had formed 
among the Europeans since the war. But 
he did not give up the society of the 
heathen and inquirers. The spirit of the he- 
roic life that for so many years had been 
joined to his own seemed ‘present, as a con- 
stant inspiration, with the Burmese mission. 
For nearly a year, Dr. Judson gave up all 
study, and the days were spent in preaching 
from a little shed, projected into one of the 
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dirtiest, noisiest streets of Maulmain, and by 
fours and fives the church grew. 

May 29th, Dr. Judson writes, ‘The hus- 
band of Ma Kyau, who tore his infant from 
its mother’s breast and pursued his wife 
through the street with a great knife, has be- 
come a lamb.’ And June 7th, there came 
before the church, trembling at the responsi- 
bility of changing her religion, yet deter- 
mined to do it, an old woman of eighty, moth- 
er-in-law of a petty chief, one of their worst 
enemies. 

‘How old are you mother?’ asked Dr. Jud- 
son. 

‘Eighty years.’ 

‘Can you, at such an age, renounce the re- 
ligion that you have followed all your life 
long ?” 

‘I see that it is false and I renounce it all. 

‘Why do you wish to be baptized into the 
religion of Christ ?” 

‘I have very, very many sins, and I love 
the Lord who saves from sin.’ 

Perhaps your son-in-law, on hearing that 
you have been baptized, will abuse you, and 
turn you out of doors.’ 

‘I have another son-in-law to whom I will 
flee.’ 

‘But he also is an opposer; suppose that 
you should meet with the same treatment 
there ?” 

‘You will, I think, let me come and live 
near you.” 

Soon after, she was baptized, and went to 
live with her oldest daughter. 

About this time, in a note signed simply ‘A 
Missionary,’ Dr. Judson gave to the Board 
about $6,000,—his entire patrimony.” 

*“‘Too much of a sacrifice, I think,” said 
Charles. 

‘*Not more than God required of him,” said 
Katie. 

‘*And of us?” asked Walter. 

**T doubt if it was any sacrifice at all,” said 
Mrs. Bancroft. ‘‘Where God’s cause is whol- 


ly our cause, there is no such thing as sacri- 
ficing for it. 

In 1830, Dr. Judson went to Rangoon. 
Here for months KoThaha had struggled to 
keep together the-little Burman church. In 
January, 1829, he was ordained their pastor. 
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Not long after, Moung Ing was associated 
with him. In this region the Burmans were 
not, as at Maulmain and Tavoy, held under 
the paw of the British lion, and it was a dan- 
gerous thing to inquire; still there were in- 
quirers. ‘I asked Pastor Thaha to go with 
me,’ Dr. Judson writes, when about start- 
ing up the Irrawadi for Prome, ‘but he thinks 
it quite impossible on account of having so 
many irons in the fire, that is, hopeful inquir- 
ers, that he must stay to bring forward and 
baptize, and he is as solicitous and busy as a 
hen pressing about her chickens, It is quite 
refreshing to hear him talk on the subject, 
and to see what a nice careful old shepherd 
he makes.’ 

At first all Prome was eager for tracts and 
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preaching; but before long not an inquirer 
was to be found. A whisper from the king 
had been heard, and none dared disobey. Sad- 
ly Dr. Judson left for Rangoon. Here in- 
quirers came in crowds, and tracts were giv- 
en away by thousands; yet only now and 
then was there a convert. But Rangoon is 
the key of Burmah, and many of the tracts 
went far into the country and brought forth 
fruit afterward. Every letter Dr. Judscn 
wrote to Maulmain, he begged for more 
tracts, and every letter Dr. Judson wrote to 
America, he begged for more missionaries. 

In July he returned to Maulmain. From 
there he made three long journeys into the 
jungle, encouraging the Karen disciples and 
preaching to the Karen heathen. It was ac- 
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tive work. Here, he met those who had long 
been applicants for baptism, and now begged 
that it be delayed no longer, and baptized 
them; there, he heard of a church member, 
who, in the severe illness of his child, had of- 
fered to the Nats, talked with him, prayed 
with him and received his confession ; then, 
of aman whom no foreign missionary had 
ever seen, who died praising Christ and beg- 
ging that the ‘View of the Christian Relig- 
ion’ might be buried with him. Further on, 
a woman presented herself for baptism, with 
twelve strings of beads around her neck, and 
adorned with all manner of ear, arm and 
leg ornaments; and so prompt and _intelli- 
gent were her replies that Dr. Judson quite 
forgot his usual strictness, and received her 
without even thinking of her beads. But be- 
fore breakfast the next morning, heexpressed 
himself on the subject, and was amused and 
pleased to see the lady strip off all her orna- 
ments on the spot. As he drew near one 
village, he would receive an earnest request 
to come and tell the people of God's book ; 
when, two miles from another, came the mes- 
sage that its inhabitants ‘believed the relig- 
ion of Christ to be most excellent, but begged 
that the teacher would go about his business 
and not come to disturb them.’ Sometimes 
he preached to an assemby of earnest listen- 
ers; sometimes in a concert of crying chil- 
dren, barking dogs and railing skeptics, but 
almost everywhere there was some fruit. 

Then for two years he shut himself up, so 
far as he could, to his translation, and at the 
end of that time, on the last day of January, 
1834, he was able to write, ‘Thanks be to God 
I can now say I have attained. Ihave knelt 
down before Him with the last leaf in my 
hand, and imploring Ilis forgiveness for all 
the sins that have polluted my labors in this 
department, and His aid in future efforts to 
remove the errors and imperfections which 
necessarily cleave to the work. I have com- 
mended it to His mercy and grace. I have 
dedicated it to his glory. . May He make His 
own inspired word, now complete in the Bur- 
man tongue, the grand instrument of filling 
all Burmah with songs of praise to our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 
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“But you mustn't think we were not doing 
anything in America all this time,” interrupt- 
ed Grandpa. ‘‘We sent out Mr. Jones and 
his wife, and the Kincaids, and the Cutters, 
and Browns, and Miss Harrington in 1830, 
and the Hancocks in 1831, and in 1832, Mr. 
Simons and the Webbs, and Vintons, and 
Howards, and Comstocks. You see the Ka- 
rens were Christianizing us, quite as fast as 
we were Christiunizing them.” 

‘*Mother will have her hands full to tell us 
about them all this evening,” said Edith. 

**Mother cannot tell you about any of them 
this evening,” said Mrs. Bancroft. ‘I have 
promised to call upon one of Katie’s pa- 
tients.” 


Somehow, without any definite arrange- 
ment, about half of Ida’s old women and in- 
valids had passed over into Katie’s hands 
within a few weeks. 


‘But you can stop to tell us about Carey 
can’t you,” urged Edith. ‘‘You haven't said a 
word about him for three weeks, and you 
said you would to-night. 


‘‘Perhaps Walter could take her place. I 
believe he is in the habit of keeping himself 
posted on English missions,” suggested Clar- 
ence. 


‘*Perhaps so,” said Walter, as quickly as if 
Clarence had intended his remark as a com- 
pliment. ‘There was no such quick work as 
Boardman had, for the missionaries in Hindu- 
stan. There was one place, among the Raj- 
amahl hills, where Mr. Leslie went with an 
interpreter, and village after village flocked . 
out to hear him, calling out, ‘Men, women 
and children, come and see a white man,’ and 
set dishes of boiled beans out of doors be- 
fore him, very much as they would set them 
before theirhungry gods. There they pulled 
down Madam Kali’s image, and prayed to 
Christ, and begged to be taught about Him; 
but men, and means and circumstances don’t 
meet at the right minute very often, as they 
did in the Karen mission. First, the inter- 
preter died; then, Mr. Leslie went thought- © 
lessly past a piece of woods before sunrise, 
—there are so many things one has to think 
of in India,—and breathed the miasma, and 
took the jungle fever, and had to return to 
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England or lose his life, and so the harvest- 
ing failed.” 

‘‘Maybe not,” interrupted Grandpa. ‘‘An- 
gels do harvesting sometimes. God hears a 
great many prayers that we wouldn’t make 
much of, and I don’t believe those wild men 
prayed to Christ or took care of His mission- 
aries for nothing. I’ve an idea that when 
we get to heaven, we shall hear a report 
from some of these abandoned missions that'll 
more than make up for their not getting much 
space in the ‘Periodical Accounts’ here. But 
it takes something more than men, and means 
and circumstances to make a mission succeed 
as the Karen mission did, Walter.” 

‘‘Perhaps so. Perhaps the ‘something’ 
will come to India before long, and it will 
blossom white all at once,—there are so many 
buds about the same size there,—but they 
grow very slowly. There was one little job 
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think must have paid him for all his years of 
work. He was government translator then, 
and there was placed in his hands for trans- 
lation an act abolishing the burning of wid- 
ows through all British India. He had agi- 
tated for it thirty years, gaining a little al- 
most every year; but the man that finally 
dared carry it through was Lord William 
Bentinck. There wasaterrible storm at first, 
with prophecies of a Sepoy war and all sorts 
of horrors; but it quieted down, and people 
found to their astonishment that the widows 
weren’t particularly anxious to be burned 
after all. 

Carey worked at his versions still. He had 
twenty-three of the New Testament and sey- 
en of the whole Bible, besides ten, of parts 
of the Bible. Mr. Leechman sailed for Scram- 
pore in 1832, and Mr. Mack was doing all 
that any man could to fill Ward’s place. They 
had started five new stations too, so that they 
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had fifteen in all, most of them gaining about 
as fast as the average of churches here. 
Then the missionaries made a practice of 
visiting the great heathen feasts. Mr. Bur- 
ton tells of attending one with Mr. Smith, of 
Benares, and half a dozen native converts, 
where there were four hundred thousand 
gathered together to bathe in the Ganges. I 
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An epitaph, which he had ordered, was 
placed on his grave, 


‘A wretched, poor and helpless worm, 
In thy kind arms I fall.’ 


but I think he must have known that his work 
had been well done. 

Mr. Fernandez died in 1829, seventy-four 
years old. You remember him, one of the 
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should think a good many ministers would be 
willing to go to India for a congregation of 
that size. They preached, and the natives 
listened and asked for tracts, instead of beat- 
ing them off the ground, as they did a few 
years before, and through the year converts 
came in at different stations, crediting their 
awakening to this preaching in the great as- 
sembly. 


In 1834, Carey died. He had finished much 
of his work and left the rest in good hands, 
and had been cheerfully waiting to die for 
some months. And then the poor Hackleton 
cobbler, who had been the laughing-stock of 
skeptics, and Christians too, I fear, was 
mourned and eulogized in letters from Lords 
and Sirs, representatives of the East India 
Company and of the Societies, Agricultural, 
Scientific and Christian that he had fought or 
founded, enough to satisfy any man’s ambi- 
tion, if such things ever did satisfy. 


first converts, a Portuguese. He had worked 
a quarter of a century, and gathered a church 
of sixty-eight there, besides a great many 
who died or removed away.” 

‘It seems to me you have mixed things a 
little,” remarked Ida. ‘Leslie and Smith 
and Burton were Society missionaries, while 
Leechman and Mack and Fernandez belonged 
with Carey and Marshman, to the Serampore 
Union.” 


‘“*T can’t help it,” said Walter, ‘‘and I don’t 
believe there was a day, through all those 
ten years, that every one of the missionaries 
didn’t in his heart wish somebody would mix 
them.all up, and I know their supporters in 
England wanted it. 

In 1837, it came to pass. Mr. Mack and 
Mr. Leechman were in England then, and 
on the seventh of December the representa- 
tives of the two Societies met and again joined 
them together. Two days before, Dr. Marsh- 
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man, the last of the original trio, had died. 
He was buried on the sixth, and the mourn- 
ers, returning from the grave, received the 
first news that arrangements for the reunion 
were to be made,—too late for him, but so 
many of the missionaries of both Societies 
had gone before, that it is likely they had a 
reunion up there.” Walter paused. 

‘“‘I_ move,” Charlie hesitated, looked at 
Clarence, and caught an approving glance, 
“that the thanks of this assembly be present- 
ed to Mr. Walter Bancroft, missionary histo- 
rian, for the able and impressive manner in 
which he has narrated the doings of his he- 
roes this evening.” 

*-I second the motion,” said Clarence. 

“Who knows but, when Kate gocs out, 
Walter will be one of the rope-holders,” said 
Grandpa. 

‘-I don’t think I shall,” replied Walter so 
gravely that no one dared ask any further 
questions. 

But when the rest had gone, he turned ab- 


-ruptly to Katie,—‘‘It’s too mean,” he said, 


“that I should be here making work, when 
there is so much work to be done, and men 
are giving their lives to doit. I sometimes 
feel like killing myself, so there'll be one less 
sinner to convert.” 

“Walter, that is dreadful.” 

“T know it, but I can’t help it.” 

“But are you sure you will not ‘make 
work’ for anybody even then?” 

“I don’t know anything at all about it.” 

“Neither do 1; but I do know that God ex- 
pects something more of us than merely not 
to make work. He expects us to be work- 
ers.” 

‘*That is easier said than done.” 

“IT know it; but we have to say it, and the 
doing of it belongs to God; so I sometimes 
think the saying itis the hardest part, after 
all.” 

“You haven’t been much of a worker al- 
ways, Kate.” 

“I know it; Iam sorry.” 

Ten minutes of silence, and the two part- 
ed, understanding each other better than 
they ever had before. 
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THE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


You must have seen in the last two or three 
years the above expression not infrequently oc- 
curring in journals interested in China affairs. 
You are destined to see still more of it, and there- 
fore some remark upon it will not be untimely. 


And what is ‘‘The Missionary Question?” The 
answer to that depends upon the person you ad- 
dress. Ask some of our foreign officials or some 
of our merchants here and they will by way of 
preamble tell you that missionaries as a class 
are not educated and well cultivated; that they 
are carried away oftentimes by zeal, unballasted 
with discretion; that in the religious controver- 
sies they provoke as to comparative merits of 
Christianity and Confucianism, they exhibit a wo- 
ful lack of judgment and of common courtesy; 
that they claim an unlimited protection for them- 
selves and their converts, while at the same time 
they deny their responsibility to their own civil 
authorities; that they are everywhere gendering 
hatred by their want of consideration of the feel- 
ings of the people and their rashness in assault- 
ing popular beliefs, thus introducing an endless 
category of ‘‘Missionary disturbances,” as the 
British Minister calls them, to perplex Cabinet 
ministers, complicate international relations and 
even threaten a speedy war, and that therefore 
“The Missionary Question” is really an inquiry as 
to some judicious and legal method of curbing 
the civil influence of a class of well meaning but 
bigoted and somewhat hot headed zealots, called 
missionaries. Such statements of the matter are 
of common occurrence,—they are heard here in 
the counting room of the merchant, in the office 
of the diplomatist at Pekin and on the floor of 
Parliament in England. They are found record- 
ed in the columns of newspapers and Reviews 
and in the pages of official despatches, and to 
such a degree that good friends of missions must 
be sometimes tempted to ask if the missionary 
body had actually gone crazy. 


Against such a presentation of the case, we en- 
ter an indignant protest. It is untruthful as to 
facts; it is unfair in its assumptions; it is griev- 
ously unjust in its mode of arraignment, and the 
logical drift of its argumentation is to incite 
against the missionaries a crusading persecution 
and bloodshed. Hitherto we have been compar- 
atively silent; it is time for us to begin to speak 
out and give utterance to causes of complaint 
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against both the Chinese and some of our own 
countrymen. The Chinese have been allowed to 
bring general and rambling charges against mis- 
sionaries, and upon those vague charges of being 
disturbers of the public peace some of our own 
countrymen have pronounced condemnation upon 
us.—The Chinese have utterly confounded French 
Romanists and Protestants; the former claim and 
exercise a civil protectorate over their converts— 
the latter do neither; yet we have been condemn- 
ed for their policy, and foreign diplomatists at Pe- 
kin have partially acquiesced.—If there have 
been individual missionaries whose conduct has 
been reprehensible, let such cases be dealt with 
according to their own merits, the same as would 
be done were the party complained of a merchant 
or a consul instead of a missionary. Let there 
be a hearing, and let testimony be produced, and 
let the charges be put down in black and white 
with dates and places and full particulars. We 
have not been so treated. We have a right to 
demand some more specific statement than Prince 
Kung made to the British minister in 1869. We 
protest against the policy of the Chinese Manda- 
rins, to raise themselves a case or two of mission- 
ary disturbance and then make use of them, with 
all their concatenated unfairness and sophistry, to 
restrict the rights and privileges of a hundred 
others. Weare here under the treaty as Amer- 
ican citizens, and not as missionaries merely. 
Our own law treats us each on the ground of in- 
dividual conduct and tolerates no class restric- 
tions. We may not ask for more, but we will not 
be content with less than is accorded other Amer- 
ican citizens. Even though some one or a dozen 
should act unwisely and indiscreetly, we deny 
the right of the Chinese to make their cases a 
ground for curbing the treaty rights of others not 
involved. And to this we must be allowed to 
express our amazement at the want of discern- 
ment, to call it by no stronger term, exhibited by 
foreigners in high official position. They have 
conceived of but one possible reason for this sud- 
den ebullition of ill will against missionaries, 
which is the one so ostentatiously put forward by 
the Chinese themselves, that missionaries were 
disturbing the public peace. A very little study 


of ‘‘Blue Books” and ‘‘Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence” of the past three years would have shown 
them that there is ample reason to suspect anoth- 
er motive which the Chinese are not so ready to 
avow, and which lies against all foreigners as 
much as against the missionary. 
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Since therefore unfriendly critics have pub- 
lished to the world their views of the Missionary 
Question, we desire now to have on record a dif- 
ferent view, taken from a different standpcint. 
The public can refer to the sources of informa- 
tion and judge for themselves as to where the 
truth lies. 

Caution must be enjoined at the outset against 
allowing the religious to be confounded with the 
political phases of the question. Religion has 
much less to do with it than many pretend. And 
still further, when considering its political as- 
pect, care must be again exercised to discrimi- 
nate between a factitious issue, ostentatiously put 
forward by the Chinese, and the real covert issue 
they sedulously conceal. The Mandarins pretend 
that Protestant missionary operations tend to the 
formation of what are practically political organ- 
izations, and should on that account be restricted. 
This we deny, affirming that they themselves 
know better, and further that the real design of 
this uproar is not to forestall any actual danger 
imminent from missionaries, but to facilitate a 
reactionary movement intended to exclude all 
foreigners from the interior altogether. 

As for missionary questions, using the word in 
its plural form, there have always been such since 
missions began to make converts, and such there 
will be for a long time to come, questions as to 
the best method of bringing the privileges of the 
gospel to bear upon those who believe, while 
guarding against abuses prone to arise among 
those not apprehending fully the nature and lim- 
itation of their newfound liberty. But the pres-— 
ent Missionary Question is a thing entirely dis- 
tinct; itis of recent origin; its persistent agitators 
are the Mandarins, engaged in treaty revision; it 
has a specific end in view, but adroitly concealed; 
it has been made to involve a variety of collater- 
al issues, and should it cease to prove serviceable 
for the attainment of certain political ends, it 
would disappear from view as suddenly as it 
came. Any real question affecting the relations 
of the native converts to their own rulers could 
be easily settled, as upon such a point Protestant 
missionaries take precisely the ground that is 
everywhere commended; but it is not to the in- 
terest of the Mandarins to have those points set- 
tled at once. They are too serviceable as means 
of agitation. 

It is with this special Missionary Question we 
have now to do, and if we present it in a politi- 


cal rather than a religious guise, it is because the 
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former has been chiefly prominent, and because 
it would be stupid in us to blind our eyes to facts 
and designate as purely a crusade of supersti- 
tion what we believe to have originated in diplo- 
matic chicanery. 

From the origin of the recent disturbances 
down to the present time, the Missionary Ques- 
tion has passed through three distinct stages, and 
we shall follow them as the natural] order of pres- 
entation in the remarks now to be given. A full 
detail of all the evidence, together with quota- 
tions from published volumes of Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, Parliamentary Blue Books and 
newspaper records would fill twice or thrice this 
entire number of the Magazine. We can there- 
fore only indicate the general points to be made. 

The First Stage began in the year 1867 and 
extended down to the Tangchow outrage in Aug. 
1868. 

The dramatis persone are the Missionaries— 
the Merchants—the Mandarins—and finally the 
inevitable gun boat. 

The Missionaries. — At the beginning and 
throughout the year 1867, we find the misionaries 
moving along in their usual way—battling with 
difficulties, contending with disappointment—the 
butt of a good deal of ridicule among their own 
countrymen for their apparent want of success, 
regarded with a kind of indifference mixed with 
contempt by such high officials as Tseng Kwo 
Fan, who said in the summer of that same year, 
“They will after all get but few supporters and 


_ converts,” and little suspecting what acrimonious 


controversies were soon to be waged about them. 
They were weak handed, and there was no par- 
ticular inflow of new missionaries that year to 
excite apprehensions, as Tseng Kwo Fan knew 
quite well—and no remarkable increase of con- 
verts to kindle alarm lest they should become 
stronger than the Egyptians, and in case of war 
help their enemies, the hated foreigners. Cases 
of dispute with the villagers about the renting of 
houses, the opening of dispensaries and chapels 
there had always been; but such things had ceas- 
ed to excite anything more than a passing breeze. 
A way had always been found to settle them 
without a legacy of bitterness, and the heathen 
had made up his mind that the Christian was still 
entitled to live in his native village and he must 
have him whether he would or not; and there- 
fore he disputed with the convert about the-mode 
of worshipping ‘‘the Superior being,” but bar- 
tered and traded with him as of old. Occasional- 
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ly a convert was found taking some unlawful ad- 
vantage of his relation to the foreigner and the 
foreigner’s treaty, but no sooner was the fact dis- 
covered than the Missionary himself took spec- 
ial occasion to disavow and condemn the con- 
duct before an official as well as the church, in 
such a way that such case of presumption would 
soon have ceased to be practicable to the wrong 
doer or alarming to the official. In a word, the 
new religion was gradually gaining for itself and 
the people were gradually conceding it the right 
of living, moving and breathing among them- 
selves as freely as Buddhism or Confucianism. 

Another point is to be specially noticed because 
of its. important connection with what we are 
about to relate. Little by little some of the mis- 
sionaries had secured for themselves stations 
away from the treaty posts, in other cities and 
towns. Some had already taken up their residen- 
ces in-their new field and others were preparing 
to do so, and all this without any interference 
from the Mandarins, who knew quite well what 
had been going on during the previous years. 
It was upon this handful of persons that the first 
vials of wrath were uncorked, and who, never 
dreaming of the notoriety that awaited them, 
were destined to give rise to the now famous 
missionary question. Leaving them there plod- 
ding away, in their seclusion and neglect, let us 
next turn to 


THE BRITISH MINISTER AND THE MERCHANTS. 


The English treaty had been in operation for 
nearly ten years. It was provided that in 1868a 
revision should be made. Accordingly Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock issued a notification to British 
Merchants to send in their suggestions as to new 
demands to be made. Thesummer of 1867 was 
taken up in drawing out and sending a list of new 
provisions deemed requisite for the interests of 
British trade. Itwas a formidable list, sent in from 
a dozen treaty posts representing vast commer- 
cial interests, and millions upon millions of cap- 
ital. We need not enumerate all the demands. 
It will be sufficient to say the privilege of navi- 
gating freely in steam vessels the inland waters, 
and of having warehouses with the attendant 
right of inland residence in the interior, were 
among those deemed of vitalimportance. That 
notification of the British minister was the toc- 
sin ef a diplomatic war which lasted two years 
and finally ended in his defeat. It was the bu- 
gle call to fall into line of battle, and the responses 
of the merchants were the wheeling into position 
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of all the enormous forces of British trade in the 
East. Itis enough for our present purpose to 
say, the minister intended to and actually did 
appeal to the fact that the missionaries were al- 
lowed to reside away from the treaty posts as a 
reason why the same privilege should be allowed 
to the merchants. As he expressed it at a later 
day, in his summing up to the Yamen of Foreign 
Affairs: ‘‘The right to the permanent residence 
of foreigners in the interior has been so fully 
conceded to one class-—the missionaries—with lib- 
erty to acquire both lands and houses, that it 
seems inconsistent and invidious to deny a mod- 
ified privilege of the same kind to merchants, 
who besides being under consular control fur- 
nish in the interests they would have at stake 
security for good conduct.” 


THE CHINESE MANDARINS. 


This formidable advance of the foreigner was 
contemplated by the Chinese with no little dis- 
may. But they prepared to make an equally 
formidable resistance. They were resolved to 
grant none of these demands for new privileges. 
This Magazine is not the place in which to detail 
the particulars of the ‘‘Secret Circulars” that 
flew hastily to and fro between the Capital and 
the Provinces, and the measures that resulted, 
including the despatch of the famous embassy to 
the West. Our business is with what occurred 
here. The Mandarins saw the danger that men- 
aced them, and now for the first time they saw 
how the toleration allowed to missionaries to re- 
side away from the treaty posts was to be used as 
an entering wedge for the whole body of foreign- 
ers. In their own estimation they had made a 
tremendous political blunder, and now it became 
imperative to rectify itin order to combat suc- 
cessfully the claim of the British Minister. 
From that hour the missionaries were doomed to 
trouble; ‘‘the missionary question” became a 
necessity of Chinese diplomacy. In no other 
way can we account for the sudden and extraor- 
dinary attention bestowed upon missionary mat- 
ters by the Chinese in the latter part of that mem- 
orable year 1867. To say that this attention was 
drawn by the doings of any of the missiona- 
nies at Yangchau and Formosa is to affirm what 
has never been substantiated by a shadow of 
proof. The problem to the Chinese mind was 
how to dispossess the missionaries of this per- 
missive right to reside inland which they had been 
hitherto allowed to enjoy. As long.as they re- 

‘mained, the British Minister’s claim could not be 
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gainsayed. Crowd them back upon any pretext 
and the dangerous precedent would no longer re- 
main as an advanced parallel to cover the ap- 
proach of an oncoming host. The mode of ef- 
fecting this was characteristic of the Chinese. 
The Mandarins were too astute to appear lead- 
ing the onslaught: they caused to be stirred the 
suspicions and passions of the mob by the most 
outrageous stories and slanders about missiona- 
ries, so that when that mob had been stirred up to 
violence, then they could take the matter and lay 
it before the diplomatic representative at Pekin, 
charging the missionaries with making trouble 
and disturbance by locating in places where they 
were not wanted. But an unleashed mob can 
seldom do things in moderation. Things were 
managed with such a high hand at Yangchau that 
in came 
THE INEVITABLE GUNBOAT; 


but not till after all the amenities of diplomacy 
to obtain redress had failed. No shots were fired, 
but the Chinese at once made amends, and then 
for a time violence ceased on the part of the Man- 
darins. It was fraught with a peril of being 
called to military account, which they hoped had 
passed away; and now we come to 


The Second Stage of the Missionary Question, 
from the visit of the gunboats to Yangchau down 
to the Tientsin massacre in 1870. 

It had been an agitation raised by the Chinese, 
but after the lull at Yangchau it passed over into 
the domain of English discussion, and, as 1868 
was conspicuous for Chinese excitement on the 
subject, the following year, 1869, was equally so 
for the attention foreigners gave to missionaries 
and their position in China. The hitherto ne- 
glected missionaries suddenly found themselves 
in the pillory of public opinion with all manner 
of unfragrant and unseemly missiles flying about 
their ears. What the public knew certainly was 
that there was friction somewhere, and that the 
Chinese Mandarins were all at once ‘‘down on the 
missionaries ;” and many of that same unreason- 
ing public joined in the hue and cry against the 
missionaries as being to blame for it all. Had 
they paused but a moment for reflection, they 
would have seen that at the very time the Yang- 
chau outrage occurred (Aug. 1868), the British 
Minister and the Chinese Cabinet had been for 
six months hotly contesting at Pekin the terms 
of a new treaty, among which was a demand for 
inland residence; and something was needed to 
turn the scale of argument and furnish Prince 
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Kung with reasons for recalling the privilege al- 
ready allowed missionaries of residing inland. 
Sir Rutherford was pressing that fact as a ground 
for his demand (see Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the U. S. 1868 Part I. page 596) and the Chi- 
nese were for moving land and sea to get rid of 
the dangerous precedent. Hence they would 
have seen that missionaries were only the chop- 
ping blocks—and the prevention of any inland 
residence to all foreigners whatsoever was the real 
question atissuein the missionary question raised 
by the Chinese at that time. When therefore our 


inconsiderate mercantile countrymen lent their ° 


voices to the clamor against missionaries in that 
memorable year, they were acting like soldiers 
who instead of supporting should commence 
stoning their own pickets, driven in by the fire of 
an advancing foe. 


But all this was little in comparison with what 
was said in high official circles. There too it was 
assumed, without doubt the missionaries were in 
the wrong. The Earl of Clarendon spoke of the 
‘injudicious proceedings of missionaries”—‘‘the 
violence engendered by them on the part of Chi- 
nese authorities and people.” They were de- 
nounced in Parliament. They were censured in 
the severest terms in official papers, and by the 
British Minister of Pekin it was suggested that 
to all such as went into the interior to reside 
“all claim to protection should be refused.” 
Furthermore, Consuls who had been conspicuous 
in protecting missionaries were in several instan- 
ces censured for using such vigorous measures, 
and among them, Consul Gibsonof Formosa, was 
degraded from his position and so harshly dealt 
with that it hastened his death soon after. 


The Chinese were keen observers of what was 
going on. They mustthemselves have been sur- 
prised at the result. Yangchau had been to them 
a defeat. After all, it was now to be turned into 
a victory by the very want of discernment on the 
part of their opponents. They enacted that af- 
fair in order to initiate the movement of erowd- 
ing missionaries out of the interior ;—they had 
failed themselves, but the English Government 
had the appearance of being alarmed, and was 
now on the verge of volunteering the very thing 
s0 much desired; for, of course, when missiona- 
ries were restricted to the open ports it would be 
easy enough to apply the precedent to the mer- 
chants. The handful of Chinese statesmen who 
manage foreign affairs kept themselves promptly 
advised of the workings of English public senti-- 
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ment; they saw how the missionaries were re- 
buked right and left—how the blame of the inter- 
national irritation was thrown wholly on then— 
how they were enjoined to be careful and say 
nothing that would shock the prejudices of the 
people; they detected the shiver of anxiety that 
ran. through the British Cabinet at the dan- 
ger of their trade with China being interrupted 
by another war, and in Parliamentary blue books 
translated to hand (No 8 of 1869. Paper No. 6) 
they saw the nervous congratulations sert by the 
Earl of Clarendon to the British minister that 
the crisis was over, and ‘‘there wes no more cause 
for anxiety at any point, including that memora- 
ble sentence, “‘The injudicious proceedings of 
missionaries in China, the violence engendered by 
them on the part of the Chinese authorities and 
people, and the excessive and unauthorized acts 
of retaliation to which British Consular, and at 
their requisition, the naval authorities had re- 
sorted were indeed sufficient to cause her Maj- 
esty’s Government to look forward with appre- 
hension to the intelligence which each succeed- 
ing mail might bring.” 

From all these things the Chinese were justi- 
fied in drawing one conclusion, that if Yangchau 
and Formosa were to be acted over again, they 
would have little to fear from cither consuls or 
gunboats; that, as a wise general attacks the di- 
visions of his foes least supported, so the mis- 
sionary position was the onc to assail first, as they 
had but little sympathy among the chiefs of their 
countrymen. By the beginning of 1870 there- 
fore, the indication of trouble began again. Once 
more scurrillous placards began to be posted, the 
usual Chinese preliminary to a ‘‘disturbance.” 
Again the libellous pamphlets began to circu- 
late. It was a frequent remark among mission- 
aries, that trouble was in store for us. The Chi- 
nese were putting their own construction upon 
the attitude of foreign governments; they thought 
the warfare against missionaries could be re- 
newed with impunity; they took their hints from 
the utterances of foreign officials, and began to 
complain a‘resh and charge the missionaries with 
doing those very things which their own officials 
had warned them about—“offending the prejudi- 
ces of the people.” Besides there was the exter- 
ritoriality question, which the Chinese wished re- 
vised and the missionaries would again serve as a 
chopping block on which to cut and hew into 
shape some sort of policy with a reason therefor, 
and it was plain enough the agitation was soon to 
be renewed. 
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Bye and bye in an unexpected quarter came 
the massacre of Tientsin. Much has been writ- 
ten about that affair, but there are mysteries con- 
nected with it yet unsolved. We may point 
them out hereafter, but the matterassumed such 
tremendous importance that the tracks of certain 
supposed instigators have been already covered 
up, and we doubt if a full history of it ever will 
be written. But this one thing we would observe. 
While the guilt of that atrocity rests wholly up- 
on the Chinese, yet we believe that had our 
own countrymen, and had English statesmen 
been less denunciatory of us, and less ostenta- 
tious in their talk about denying all claim to pro- 
tection, the high Chinese officials, in the secret 
of that affair, would have had their leash of 
bleod hounds better in hand. They imagined 
themselves justified in abating their usual caution 
and held the thong loosely; and when the pack 
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rushed in, much more mischief was done than 
they had anticipated, or perhaps we should say a 
much greater horror was enkindled among the 
treaty powers than they had imagined. Certain- 
ly very little horror has been expressed by the 
Chinese themselves. 

We are now entering upon a third stage of the 
missionary question. The discussion in Europe 
and America about Tientsin showed the Chinese 
that faggots and cleavers as arguments would not 
do. Now they are trying to make it a diplomat- 
t¢ question, and have shown the plan of their 
campaign by the proposals for outlawing the 
missionaries, submitted to the ambassadors at 
Pekin, a copy of which was sent home by the last 
mail. A reversal of the exterritoriality privilege 
granted to foreigners is one of the underlying is- 
sues at stake. 


LUCKNOW. 


Lucknow is the capital of Oude. one of the provinces 
of Northern India. The city of Lucknow contains at 
present 2 population of 284,779 souls, though it was once 
estimated at 690,000. The district of Lucknow embra- 
ces a population of nearly a million. The city is four- 
teen mites in circumference. It has been occupied as a 
missionary station by the Church Missionary Society of 
England since 1858, the year after the mutiny in India. 
There are six boys’ schools, numbering 617 pupils, who 
are receiving Christian instruction, and three schools 
for girls. There is a native congregation of upwards of 


200 souls, and between fifty and sixty communicants. 

A large majority of the population of Oude are Hin- 
dus. At Lucknow there is a large Mohammedan com- 
munity. A book written in England by a Mr. Daven- 
port, entitled, “An Apology for Mohammed and the 
Koran,” has been translated and printed in the language 
of the people, and widely circulated in Lucknow and 
vicinity. The effect has been injurious; for many of the 
natives. knowing the work to be of English origin, im- 
agine that the views of the author are the views of 
many of the people in England. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 


JOURNAL OF Mr. Comrort. 


Mr. Comfort sends the following notes of a tour on the 
Garo Hills, etc. 


I left Gowahati for Gowalpara, and stopped in 
Balijana, the present western limit of the work 
as far as converts are concerned. 

Church of Balijana.— Here exists one of the 
infant Garochurches. During our stay we have 
visited the Garo villages near at hand. Several 
are situated on romantic points jutting out from 
the hillsides. There must be three or four hun- 
dred people residing in them, and yet we could 
not gather very large audiences, for the people 
are engaged in harvesting their rice crop. But 
the feet of them who bring the glad tidings 
of salvation have before trodden these places. 
Still the people seem to be quite indifferent to the 
blessed message, having something of the apathy 
of the Hindus of the plains, with whom they are 
brought in cvntact. Among so interesting a peo- 
ple as the Garos even, not all at once gladly em- 
brace the offer of salvation through the Cruci- 
fied One ; and the thought was forcibly impressed 
upon me that after even those mighty men of 
God, Paul and Barnabas, had preached at Anti- 
och, it is recorded that ‘‘As many as were or- 
dained unto eternal life believed.” And so the 
missionary will feel, after all his labors, that if 
God’s Spirit does not breathe upon the heathen 
dead in sin, they will not come forth unto life. 


Encouraging Facts.—Yet we have not been 
without encouragement. We visited one large 
village, where a missionary had never before 
been, several miles west of this point. One man 
was baptized here by br. Stoddard last year. 
Though it may have been a feeble light amid the 
darkness, it seems not to have shone in vain. 
Five men from there felt enough interest in the 
glad news to come afterwards to us to learn more 
of the truth. Wespentsome time in seeking to 
givethem light. Their blindness is not all remov- 
ed, yet spiritually they ‘“‘see men as trees walk- 
ing;” and in grace, as in miracle, we may believe 
therein is promise. Two young men desired bap- 
tism, and were received. One of them came about 
a year ago from the hills, and has since been re- 
siding here. Thus he heard the truth, and it 
was deeply interesting to hear him speak of the 
wonderful mercy of God in thus bringing him 
where he could learn the way of salvation. He 


also referred to the condition of his parents and 
friends, with feelings which showed that his heart 
was drawn out in prayer for theirsalvation. We 
delight to see the evidence of such desires in 
those who have come to a knowledge of the 
truth. 


Baptistery Providentially Opened.—The ott - 
er young man is a resident of a village where the 
people seem very indifferent. A thrilling case 
from the same village was related last year, of 
an old and feeble man, just tottering on the verge 
of the grave, who listened with eagerness to the 
message, and received it with delight, as a thirs- 
ty man drinks from a cool and refreshing stream. 
He at once believed and desired to profess his 
faith publicly in baptism. He was too feeble to 
be taken to the usual place of baptism; but the 
Lord providentially furnished a flood in the little 
stream which flowed so conveniently that he 
could be carried to its banks. He was bap- 
tized there, and not many days after died in the 
triumphs of faith. When at the village we went 
out to the place where he was buried in baptism; 
but the pool, so opportunely discovered, is gone. 
Not so however with that ‘‘fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness,” and 


* Filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


It is as abiding as Divine love, and nothing 
can exhaust its efficacy. It, and it alone, is the 
source of cleansing and life for earth’s sin-de- 
filed and perishing millions; and it is no little 
joy to stand up in this distant and heathen land 
and utter the Gospel invitation, ““come! come!” 
‘**Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” 


Two Baptized.—The two young men gave ev- 
idence that they had heard the invitation with 
glad hearts and had tasted of the gracious sup- 
ply for thirsty ones. Yesterday we met with the 
disciples, and heldaservice in Assamese. God's 
wondrous love, as described in 1 John 4:10, was 
the subject. After this we went to the river near 
at hand, and baptized the young men in accord- 
ance with our Saviour’s example and command. 
It was a pleasant service, and I think all found 
the occasion a source of spiritual joy. 


The next day’s march was to Neebaree, a place lying a 
good day’s journey distant, almost directly south and 
over aspur from the main hills, projecting a long dis- 
tance into the plain. 


Dec. 14. — Natural Scenery.—Our proposed 
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route gave us views of the hills, rising grandly 
on our right. Sometimes it led over an outlying 
point, at others through the high jungle grass of 
a low tract, now through the broad rice-fields, 
then over the rolling ridges of forest-clad land; 
again, along the bank of a stream in the grate- 
ful shade of its woody border, and anon compel- 
ling us to plunge into and cross a stream. Ar- 
rived at our destination, we found abundant ac- 
commodation in huts recently erected in view of 
expected visits of the district officers. One of 
them was so large that we were able to dispense 
with our tent. Neebaree is the farthest place 
south, occupied by the Government, at the base 
of the hills, in all this section of country. It is 
on the bank of aconsiderable stream, the valley 
of which extends far into the hills, which skirt 
it both on the east and west. 


Garo Market.—The government keeps a po- 
lice force here, the ‘‘Thanah” constituting one 
of the border outposts. Here also is held every 
Wednesday a large “bat,” or market, at which 
we had laid our plans to be present. We can 
then mect many people and good opportunities 
are afforded for the Garo assistants to make 
known the glad news. The people assemble in 
great numbers on the preceding day, and then is 
the most favorable time for preaching, for they 
are not engaged in their trading. 


Their Uncivilization. — The Garos bring 
down cotton in large quantities, coming from long 
distances. Larger numbers than usual are com- 
ing down this year, we learn, owing to a scarci- 
ty which prevails in the hills. 

More people were present on this occasion 
than I met even at Damra last year, and they had 
also a wilder appearance. This was true alike 
of the menand women. Their dress was also a 
less remove from the primitive state of nudity 
than I had before seen. But even previously it 
was less than you would imagine, or the people 
at home would think. 

They looked more uncivilized than those I had 
before met. Wherever a number were grouped 
together, several spears were stuck into the 
ground close athand. They did not bring them 
in order to defend themselves from the attacks of 
wild beasts, though they doubtless pass through 
many jungles in which such animals are found in 
profusion. Indeed, in reaching Neebaree, we 


journeyed through a jungle where a few years 
ago brn. Bronson and Stoddard were suddenly 
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started by the heavy roar of a tiger which they 
had aroused. It kept up its roar, if it did not 
even pursue them, fora short time. But by put- 
ting their ponies into the full gallop and thus 
riding for a long distance, they escaped. It is 
not the fear of such monsters, however, which 
causes the Garos to come armed to the place of 
trade. They have their spears in case of feuds 
arising among themselves. Such a thing is not 
improbable, seeing that the fair is visited by 
some who are termed ‘‘omilas.” These are Ga- 
ros who have never made terms with the govern- 
ment, and do not allow foreizners to pass through 
their territory. But their necessities lead some 
of them to come down for purposes of trade, 
though they will not have any other intercourse 
with strangers. 

In our queries in regard to the distances they 
had to come, the names of their villages and the 
numbers of people in them, they answered not a 
word, but sat as mute as statues though we as- 
sured them of our peaceful intentions, and that 
we had no ulterior motive in making such inquir- 
ies. 

The government compels these people to re- 
main on the outskirts of the place where the 
market is held, so that they are kept apart from 
the friendly Garos. They may thereby be led 
slowly to see that better facilities for trade will 
be afforded them, and that it will be to their ad- 
vantage to make pcace with the government. 

Personal Ornaments.—The style of ornaments 
worn by the people we met here are different 
from those we had seen before. A profusion of 
brass ear rings, large and heavy, iscommon. In 
some cases the womex have so many that the 
ears cannot support their weight, and a string, 
passing around or over the head shares the bur- 
den. The whole neck and shoulders of some of 
the women were covered with string after string 
of a beil-shaped metallic ornament, some times 
interspersed with shells and beads. Of these 
latter, many are made from a very white brit- 
tle stone that takes a high polish, and are very 
expensive, for it is a very long and tedious 
process to make them. We judged that some of 
the women must have had no less than five or 
six pounds of ornaments on their necks. The 
love of ornamentation among Christian women 
at home might be shamed out of existence by 
the spectacle here presented. 

The men have a number of brass ear-rings, 
generally smaller than those worn by the wo- 
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men. But a large proportion of those we met 
here had a brass ornament fastened in the top of 
the ear, from which was suspended a string of 
jewels or precious stones, about the color of dark 
cornelian. The string is two or three inches 
long, and is tipped with glass. We had never 
observed anything of the kind before, even among 
the rudest Garos. Another ornament, worn 
by comparatively few of the men, was a head- 
band of cloth, covered with figured brass plates 
about an inch square, and bordered with the 
white stone beads. These were marks of dis- 
tinction, and so far as we could learn, were worn 
by those who themselves or whose ancestors had 
killed an enemy and taken his skull in some of 
their tribal or village feuds. 


Men and Women Smokers.—They were great- 
ly addicted to smoking, and used regular pipes. 
Those of the men were generally made of a pew- 
ter colored metal, with a crooked stem, to which 
was attached a chain and an article, nameless to 
me, made of iron or steel and used for stirring 
up the savory fire or cleaning out the perfumed 
bowl. The women, who vied with the men in 
their relish for ‘‘the weed,” used a less preten- 
tious pipe made of bamboo, a small hollow 
branch inserted into the bowl serving for a stem. 

The cotton for sale is brought in large coarsely- 
braided bamboo baskets, about four feet long 
and two in diameter. These rest on the backs of 
the men, being supported by a strip of bark 
which passes around and across the forehead. 
So these hill people carry all their burdens. A 
large number of men moving along in Indian 
file, each with one of those baskets looking twice 
as large as the bearer, an¢ filled with cotton, is 
a novel sight. They can be seen coming to the 
market by all the roads which converge towards 
that point. 


The Cotton Market.—A space of some acres is 
largely covered by the many hundreds of bas- 
kets, filled with cotton. Groups of people gath- 
er around little fires, kindled here and there. 
Some are cooking their food; others are eating 
their rice from plaintain leaves, lying onthe 
ground. Others still are trying to get a little 
warmth, which the almost entire absence of cloth- 
ing renders necessary. The hum of many voic- 
es comes from all sides. As we pass among 
them, we at once greatly attract their attention; 
for a white face they do not often see. As soon 


as we stop, curiosity surrounds us with a good 
audience. 
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Opportunity for Preaching.—Then is the op- 
portunity for speaking to them of the glad mes- 
sage. To introduce our theme, it seems perti- 
nent to refer to the object which has brought 
them together. They have come to buy and sell, 
and get gain. They neither give nor receive 
anything gratuitously. We have come, not as 
government officers, to levy atax or to get their 
services, but bringing to them the knowledge of 
that which is beyond all price, salvation from sin 
through our atoning Saviour, and offering this 
precious thing freely, fully, ‘‘without money and 
without price.” In every case we have found 
them seemingly interested hearers. If anything 
was said in reply, it was not as objecting to the 
truth presented, but asserting the difficulty of 
giving up what their forefathers had believed and 
practised. 

If the time come when the bearer of glad tidings shall 
find the country all opened to him, good may arise from 
these interviews. The fact that these rude people have 
seen the missionary and learned the object of his com- 
ing may facilitate intercourse with them hereafter. 

Another Interesting Point.—On the 14th, we 
came to Khokhal, and there pitched our tent for 
the first time. It is but afew miles from Neeba- 
ree, and the name is a general one, applying to 
the valley in which are several villages. But it 
is a point of considerable interest, as one of the 
Garo village schools is located there. Recent 
events. make it a place around which a deeper 
interest will centre, as some were found who de- 
sired to profess their faith in Christ. The val- 
ley is one of rare beauty. No one could fail to 
admire it. The hills rise in grandeur on either 
hand clad in the beauty of forest verdure. A 
pretty stream winds through the valley, refresh- 
ing the rice-fields. Every here and there wood- 
ed plateaus extend into the plain, on which the 
villages nestle among the trees. I have seen no 
other spot in all this land so beautiful as this val- 
ley of six or eight miles in length. 

Seat of the School.—One of these plateaus, on 
which is situated a sort of court house for the 
Zemindar, or owner of the land, in which he may 
meet his ryots and receive the taxes, has been 
selected as the location of the school. A large 
and suitable building is being erected. The 
work up to the present time has been all done by 
the pupils already gathered. But when the peo- 
ple have finished harvesting their rice, the mon- 
zada, or tax-gatherer of the district, promised 
to assemble the people and complete the build- 
ing. 
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Baptism of Garos.—We spent three days at 
Khokhal. On the evening of the 16th four pre- 
sented themselves for baptism, and after a long 
and careful examination, were received. On the 
following morning another was examined and re- 
ceived. We had feared that this step might lead 
to persecution by their friends and neighbors, 
though we know God can make even that con- 
duce to the spread of His truth and to the great- 
er strength of faith and purity of life of His 
people. But on the morning in question the two 
most influential men in the place were present 
at the examination. These were the monzadar 
and Lascar or chief, a man invested by the gov- 
ernment with a scarlet cloth and a red turban, on 
account of services rendered. They said that if 
the young men wished to take a new religion, of 
course no one would make objections. These 
men were also present at the baptism. It was 
my glad privilege to perform it. Two young 
men from this valley, pupils in the Normal 
School, have been baptized at Damra. The place 
may occupy more and more our attention, and 
claim more and more of our prayers. Let Chris- 
tian hearts earnestly petition that believers may 
be greatly multiplied in that beautiful valley, so 
that its moral features may become as attractive 
as its natural aspects are charming. 

After the baptism, we at once set out for Kol- 
dong, on the eastern side of the hills into which 
the above beautiful valley extends. A ride ofa 
few miles brought us to its end, where the stream 
emerges from the hills. The road follows the 
course of this stream,—sometimes in its bed, 
sometimes clambering up steep places and again 
descending, with rocks on the hill side and wild 
woods about us. It formed in all its features 
the most romantic journey I have made in this 
country. It gave us some idea of the rude moun- 
tain paths, by which the Garos journey to and 
from the plains. 

Mr. Comfort descended into the valley again on the 
eastern side, and soon reached the large village where 
the company were to obtain men to take them to Jeera. 

We found here a pleasant and commodious 
building, which the people had themselves erect- 
ed for a school house. We wished to spend the 
Sabbath at Jeera. The market is held on Mon- 
day, but the people did not gather the day before, 
as at Neebaree. Therefore the Sabbath gave us 
no opportunity of meeting them, and we visited 
villages lying about Nokong. 


Garo Funeral.—At one place a large number 
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of people were preparing for the funeral of a 
man who had just died. They had set four stakes 
in the ground, enclosing a space about as large 
as a grave for a full grown person. In this they 
piled wood, about three feet in height. Then 
they prepared a platform, on which to place the 
body for burning. They went to the woods for 
bamboos for that purpose while we were there. 
The funeral pyre was built but a few feet from 
the house in which the dead had lived. The 
cremation was to take place at night. A young 
cow had been offered in sacrifice, and its sev- 
ered head was lying at the door. The carcass 
had been thrown away. The funeral ceremo- 
nies are accompanied with eating and drinking. 
Women were preparing parched rice and men 
were bringing ‘‘Maul” (a native intoxicating liq- 
uor prepared from rice,)for the occasion. After 
the burning, the ashes and bones are gathered 
and buried at the door of the dwelling, and the 
spot marked by stones, or posts with a grotesque 
figure-head carved upon them. A large compa- 
ny was assembled, but there was so much confu- 
sion that it was not a good opportunity for talk- 
ing to them. 


Another Market.—We found a small village re- 
cently formed, the inhabitants having been com- 
pelled by a scarcity of food tocome down from the 
hillsand settle in the plains. Themarketheld here 
has been much smaller than the one at Neebaree; 
but there was trading in a greater variety of ar 
ticles. There were also more people from the 
plains, who came to trade with the Garos. Salt, 
rice, tobacco, dried fish, fowls, beads and various 
trinkets were exposed for sale, or given in ex- 
change for cotton. The Garos had not so wild 
an appearance as those at Neebaree, and were all 
friendly. The people, whether Garos or others 
who had come from long distances, encamped on 
Sunday night at various points near at hand. 
Early this morning they begantoassemble. Our 
tent is pitched on one side of the space in which 
the market is held, and a large crowd of Garos 
soon collected in front of it, gazing with great 
astonishment at us, at the articles in our tent, 
and at our preparations for breakfast. When we 
began to eat, we shut out their view by closing 
the door of the tent, but having nearly finished, 
I told br. Stoddard we had better open it, and let 
them see the ‘‘Sahibs” eating. It would be as 
curious a spectacle to them as the Siamese twins 
ora collection of tropical animals would be to 
people at home, and they would enjoy the sight 
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with as great a relish. Therefore during the re- 
mainder of our meal we allowed them to gratify 
their love of the marvellous. 

Afterwards a native assistant spoke to them of 
Him who came to save men; who is the ‘‘true 
bread from heaven” of which they that eat, 
whether white or black, American or Garo, are 
no longer strangers or objects of wonder to each 
other, but members of a common family, be- 
tween whom exists a fellowship, loving, strong, 
and enduring. God grant that many who gath- 
ered together this morning may partake of that 
rich provision and live. 


Scenes at Damra.—I am once more at Damra, 
which I left almost a year ago, prostrated with 
jungle fever, and from which a gracious Father’s 
hand speedily raised meup. As I recalled these 
things, I felt that I had reason to call upon my 
soul and all that is in me to bless Ilis holy name. 
On the way from Jeera, we passed the spot which I 


reached Jan. 1, 1870, and whence I was compelled 


to return here, overcome by the violence of fe- 
ver. Br. Stoddard found it necessary to enlarge 
the school building here, and it was done last 
year after my departure. This change makes 
the room used alike for the school and a chapel 
for Sabbath services an exceedingly pleasant and 
commodious one, besides giving us a good room 
for our own accomodation. Since our arrival 
we have had preaching, and also meeting for 
prayer. Some expressed a desire for baptism, 
two of them, pupils in the Normal school ;—one, 
a woman somewhat advanced in life, the mother 
of a pupil who is a Christian, and the others re- 
siding in villages a few miles distant. Previous 
to the Sabbath we went out to see them at their 


- homes, but did not meet them all. Inthe mean- 


time some had been examined, and accepted for 


baptism. 
The Sabbath came, bright and beautiful, like 


many days, months indeed, that we have during 
the cool season. When the hour for worship ar- 
rived, it was my privilege to stand up before a 
congregation of seventy or more, who had gath- 
ered in this dark land for prayer and praise to 
Him who is the source of light. It was a sight 
to make glad a Christian’s heart. I alluded to 
the fact that it was Christmas day, a day of so- 
cial and religious gatherings and rejoicings in oth- 
er lands; an occasion too when friends make gift- 
tokens of love and kindness to each other. But 
I said it was to me a special pleasure to meet 
here so many who had assembled for the worship 
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of God, and that my joy was in being able to 
speak to them of the best of all gifts, the price- 
less gift of salvation for lost men through the 
love of God in Christ Jesus. I took for my text 
Rom. 8:9. After the services, five were careful- 
ly examined, and received for baptism. All of 
them for a year or more past had given up heath- 
en worship, being fully convinced that it was sin- 
ful, and contrary to the truth which is found 
alone in Christ. The old chief whom we visited 
last year, had signified his readiness for baptism, 
but he did not present himself. One of the five 
received was his daughter-in-Jaw. Her husband 
was baptized two years ago. He and a brother, 
baptized last year, are very decided and reliable 
Christians. Br. Stoddard led the new converts 
down into the “‘liquid grave,” and in obedience to 
the command of his Lord ‘‘buried” six discipled 
ones in baptism. A seventh, the mother, was 
not able to be baptized at that time on account of 
a sudden and severe attack of fever the pre- 
vious night. 

Thus God continues to give us encouraging 
tokens of His love in calling His people from 
among the Garos, and adding to the church such 
as shall be saved. Our hearts are made to rejoice 
and we are encouraged to press on in the blessed 
work of preaching the gospel to this people. 


Changed Scenes. — We were present at the 
market last Thursday. A large number were 
present. Their appearance and habits were quite 
in contrast with those we met at Neebaree. The 
women have nearly all laid aside their native or- 
naments for the neck, and wear ,instead strings 
of colored glass beads, procurable in the various 
shops aboutthe market place. Their general ap- 
pearance was more civilized than in those we had 
seen elsewhere. The native Christians from the 
villages about were present, and the heathen Ga- 
ros, who are rather shy, looked with astonish- 
ment when they pressed through the crowd to 
shake hands, and manifested so much pleasure 
in meeting us. The love of Christ makes a bond 
which binds together insympathy and fellowship 
people of diverse races and climes. 


LetTeR From Mr. Stopparp. 
Gowalpara and the Garos. Oct. 12, 1871.— 
We were greatly rejoiced to hear of the appoint- 
ment of br. Keith to the Garo field. We shall 
take good care that he don’t pass by the ‘‘Look- 
out bungalow” on the Gowalpara hill. 
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Gowalpara is much nearer the Garo country ; 
then, the mountain streams from five weekly 
markets pass through the valley, and enter the 
large river by two mouths, only a few miles above 
this place. Every thing from the northern slope 
of the hills comes easily to Gowalpara by these 
natural channels. The Garos are visiting this 
place every week in the year. It would be safe 
to say that I see more Garos in a week, on an 
average, and those in no wise connected with our 
schools and churches, than could be found in 
Gowahati in a year. 

And again, br. K. can atthis point learn many 
things about the schools, the churches and Chris- 
tians, and the field, and the wild natives, in a few 
weeks, than he would find out in years at Gow- 
ahati. Gowahati, from the nature of things, is 
just as far removed from Garo land as is possi- 
ble, and still be so near one corner of that coun- 
try. 

The Garo and Teloogoo Fields Compared.— 
There are some decided advantages in the Tel- 
oogoo field, good roads, box cart travelling by 
night, &c., all of which greatly facilitate a com- 
ing together from distant points, and at a season 
of the year that does not greatly interfere with 
other missionary work. Not one of these advan- 
tages pertains to Assam. Our only safe travel- 
ling season is confined to three short months. 


The Normal School.—The normal or training 
school, of twenty young men, has been with me 
since the first of June. Eighteen of these are 
Christians; all well behaved. No cases of dis- 
cipline or illness have disturbed our peaceful 
and pleasant progress. The Lord be praised! 
Commendable progress has been made in study, 
and, whichis more encouraging, there has been 
apparent progress in divine things. All expect 
to become teachers, and several express a desire 
to preach the gospel. A class of ten, including 
two teachers, has become greatly interested in 
our regular and careful study of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and the ‘‘Acts of the Apostles.” 

During the term, several of the more advanced 
pupils have gone out, two and two, every Lord’s 
day, toconvey the glad news of salvation to their 
countrymen scattered on the hills about Gowal- 
para. And the little church at Balijana, ten 
miles away, has been regularly supplied with 
preaching and teaching from our young Semi- 
nary. 

Thus the disciples have been encouraged, the 
young men benefitted by the exercise, we trust, 
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and souls saved. Four have recently asked for 


baptism at that point, and I hope soon to visit the 
place again. 


Death of a Native Preacher — Statistics.— 
The old man, Kandura Bura, baptized some 
years ago at Gowahati, afterwards employed as 
colporteur,—his name has frequently appeared 
in the Magazine,—has spent his last years at this 
place, Balijana, and, though nearly blind and 
very feeble, could always exhort and pray with 
the little band of Christians, till the day of his 
death. He died a short time since, full of joy 
and faith in the sinners’ Friend. 

As usual, all along the line, there is much to 
encourage, so far as reports have comein. At 
this date we have baptized Garos, 215; died in 
all, 12; total, 203; 12 schools, 250 pupils; 15 
Christian teachers and preachers. Three only 
give all their time to preaching; six others keep 
up worship where they teach school, and all em- 
ployed by us are Christian men, and teach the 
catechism in their schools, and do other mission- 
ary work as they feel inclined. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to Burmans. 
Letrer From Dr. E. A. STEVENs. 

The Burmah Baptist Convention.—Rangoon, 
Oct. 30, 1871.—I have just returned from Maul- 
main, where we have been holding a very pleas- 
ant and, I trust, profitable session of the Con- 
vention. Every station was represented, either 
by missionaries or delegates. 

The reports from the churches were encourag- 
ing,at the same time, that they exhibited, especial- 
ly that from the Sgau department of the Bassein 
field, the great importance of missionary super- 
vision. 

Step by step we are endeavoring to lead the 
disciples on and up, to take the work on their 
own shoulders. But both they and we feel that 
they are not yet prepared to beleft alone. One 
step in advance we have taken at this session ;— 
a subscription has been opened for a fund for 
the higher education both among the Karens and 
the Burmans, which has already amounted to ov- 
er Rs. 700 for both. We thought that a begin- 
ning to do, should be made, though it be but 
small. 

It was also resolved that the Convention should 
aim to strengthen the station schools, which will 
become feeders to those of the higher order. 
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While there was a conviction that we ought todo 
more for the higher education of the youth con- 
nected with us, there was not a whit less of de- 
sire or purpose than has been formerly manifest- 
ed, to depend on the simple gospel of Christ, ani 
the blessing of God upon that, for the conversion 
of sinners. The simple principle is, ‘‘knowledge 
is power” to the true convert. 


The Full Harvest not yet.—We are pegging on, 
and we hope our brethren in America will not 
grow weary of their and our work in Burmah. 
‘“‘Establish Thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea the work of our hands, establish Thou 
it,” is our prayer and the object of our pursuit. 
And in due time, we trust, if we see not, our 
successors will see the tree of Christianity tak- 
ing such deep root here, as to bring forth multi- 
form fruits which grow upon it in America and 
England. The seed, we are sure, is good, and 
the tree has begun to bear. Have patience with 
it, and we shall have cause for rejoicing. 


CHINA. 
Southern China Mission. 
LETTER FROM Mr. ASHMORE. 

The Communion and Study.—Swatow, Nov. 
8, 1871.—Our last communion brought together 
a full and interesting assemblage of members, 
numbering just one hundred. Five persons were 
baptized, Mr. Johnson administering the ordi- 
nance. Itis our joint purpose to have the bap- 
tizing done by duly constituted persons among 
themselves, as soon as matters can be profitably 
arranged for that purpose. We must make haste 
slowly, in order to make it wisely. The class 
lesson was the entire Second Book of Kings, and 
was well committed as to its consecutive narra- 
tive of events and statement of doctrines. 


Chapel in Swatow.—The chapel in Swatow is 
progressing, and the walls are up, ready to re- 
ceive the roof. Before another month, we hope 
it will be covered, and then it will not be long 
hefore we shall begin to preach in it. The place 
is so central, we shall always have hearers. 


INDIA---MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Mission to the Teloogoos. 
Letter Mr. Ctovucu. 

Sabbath Employments — Forty-Eight Bap- 
tized.—Ongole, Nov. 1, 1871.—Last Sabbath our 
chapel was more than full of Christians and oth- 
ers; fifty or more had to sit out onthe verandah. 
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Probably 350 were present, from near and far. 
I preached from Luke 10:41, 42. The subject, 
I trust, will do good. They, poor, ignorant crea- 
tures, forget what has been done for them, the 
peace, and joy, and salvation, and eternal life in 
store for them, and mourn over their persecu- 
tions, trials and troubles, which are the lot of 
most mortals. 

After sermon we took up our monthly collec- 
tion, which amounted to Rs. 18-10-1, about the 
usual amount. At one, P. M., commenced the 
examination of candidates for baptism by the 
preachers and church members. This occupied 
the time until five, P. M. I then married two 
couples, and took down an application from a 
third couple. After this, just as the sun was set- 
ting, we repaired to our baptistery, and I im- 
mersed forty-eight upon profession of faith in 
Jesus. 

Trust in Jesus.—A majority of those baptized 
were women whose husbands had believed and 
been baptized heretofore; but some were men of 
influence among people of their caste; one old 
man, very old,—who has spent all his life play- 
ing on a guitar, and singing praises to heathen 
gods, travelling from village to village, living 
upon the offerings of his admirers,—delivered his 
guitar to me, saying, ‘‘I don’t want this any 
more.” When asked by a native preacher, how 
he would now get a livelihood, he replied, ‘‘I 
don’t know, but Jesus will take care of me.” 

At half after eight o’clock in the evening we 
met again in the chapel, to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. This was ended at about ten o’clock. 
Then commenced leave-taking, and a thousand 
and one requests were made for teachers, preach- 
ers, and for me to visit their villages, ete. Of 
course I listened, and talked, and advised, until 
I could endure it no longer; then, with a salaam 
to all, saying that I would see any others who 
must’see me, in the morning, I started and ran 
away. This was at half past eleven o’clock, 
P. M. 

Various Requests—Normal School.—Monday, 
all day, was spent with those who remained, who 
had sad stories of persecution to relate, or who 
wished for medicine, or who wished to get mar- 
ried, or who wanted a school teacher and would 
not be denied. These went, and yesterday (Tues- 
day) morning another class of twenty-five or 
thirty men and women, who wished to enter our 
normal school, presented their requests. Exam- 
ining these, and sifting the school of a few who 
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have shown too little zeal for study, have kept us 
busy until this afternoon. Some old students 
who were sent home on account of cholera, in 
September, and about twelve new ones were 
received. Five or six of those here were sent 
away. The number in school now is about fifty. 

Tomorrow, and perhaps next day, the native 
preachers will send their reports, and I hope get 
that advice and instruction which they need, and 
then we shall send them away for two months. 
In the mean time, br. Mc. L. and I hope to 
do a good deal of jungle work, visit as many 
central villages as possible, expect to ordain 
three or five of our preachers, organize several 
churches, and to baptize, how many? I hope, 
even hundreds. 


Testimony to Missionaries.—It is not often 
that missionaries have much credit for what they 
are doing. Drs. Carey and Judson and others, 
fifty or sixty years ago, were not permitted to 
dwell or preach in India on British soil. Very 
refreshing it is then to read Lord Napier’s reply 
to the missionaries at Tanjore, South Eastern In- 
dia, on the 25th ult., reported in the Madras 
mail of the 30th, just at hand. 

“IT have broken the missionary’s bread; I have 
been present at his ministrations; I have wit- 
nessed his teaching; I have seen the beauty of 
his life. The agents of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, those of the Church 
Mission Society, those of the London Mission, 
the Wesleyan ministers, the Lutheran ministers, 
the Americans, the Jesuit fathers, all have given 
me the same welcome. I have seen them en- 
gaged in the same task,—I have seen them en- 
gaged in drawing souls to the same God and the 
same Saviour; in teaching the same learning, in 
healing the same diseases with the same science, 
in making men happier and better subjects of the 
same Sovereign. 

“The benefits of missionary enterprise are 
felt in three directions; in converting, teaching 
and civilizing Indian people. 

“Of the diffusion of Christianity in this coun- 
try, it would not become me, in my present posi- 
tion, to say much; yet I may still express my 
personal impressions. The progress of Chris- 
tianity is slow, but itis underneath. Every year 
sees the area and the number slightly increase. 
The Gospel is brought more and more to the 
doors of the poorest and most ignorant outcast 
people. I cannot but believe that the tme may 
come, when those classes who have no religious 
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belief, and no place in the social hierarchy of their 
own country, will be attracted in greater num- 
bers by the truths, the consolations, and the ben- 
efits of the Christian faith. 

‘*Nothing has struck me more than the intelli- 
gent confidence which reigns between the mis- 
sionary and the merchants, between the English- 
man and the Hindu, between the teacher and the 
taught. 


‘In conclusion, I must express my deep sense 
of the importance of missions as a general civil- 
izing agency in the south of India. Imagine all 
these establishments suddenly removed! How 
great would be the vacancy! Would not the 
Government lose valuable auxiliaries? Would 
not the poor lose wise and powerful friends? 
The weakness of Europe, as an agency in this 
country, is a frequent matter of wonder and com- 
plaint. But how much weaker would this ele- 
ment of good appear, if the mission was obliter- 
ated from the scene! It is not easy to overrate 
the value, in this vast empire, of a class of Eng- 
lishmen of pious lives and disinterested labors, 
living and moving in the most forsaken places, 
walking between the Government and the peo- 
ple, with devotion to both, the friends of right, 
the adversaries of wrong, the impartial specta- 
tors of good and evil.” 


Value of the Testimony.—This although be- 
low the truth, is, so far as it goes, a just tribute, 
and does credit to the Governor’s head as well as 
his heart. Lord Napier has now been Governor 
of Madras nearly five years, ruling over 30,000,000 
of Hindus, has travelled much, and as the above 
clearly shows, is too keen an observer to over- 
look the great work going on all over Southern 
India; and is too honest to attribute it to rail- 
roads, or telegraph lines, or to the Brahmo So- 
maj or to Miss Carpenter, or English literature, 
or the English ruler. 


LETTER From Mr. Mc.Lavurin. 


A Difficult Task.—Ramapatam, Oct. 3, 1871.— 
You shudder at the idea of br. Clough teaching 
and keeping in order fifty young men in a com- 
pound of their own, away from all the entice- 
ments of liome and kindred, and under the in- 
fluences that will refine and elevate them; fifty 
of the picked and chosen ones, the brightest, 
most eager to learn. The best beloved among 
thousands of Christians are so difficult to man- 
age! But there appears to be no hesitation in 
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giving me charge of 1,500 of them, scattered 
over an extent of country seventy or eighty miles, 
and occupying more than 150 villages. Each 
one of these has to be looked after; a thousand 
requests have to be listened to; half of them re- 
jected; still it has to be done in such a way that 
they will be more pleased with a rebuff, than 
with granting it. Hundreds of common people 
‘and moonsiffs, designing, scheming and plotting 
against the Christians, have to be met and thwart- 
ed in their plans. Then the Christians them- 
selves, just emerging from a species of slavery 
to their superiors, are liable to imagine them- 
selves free from obligation as well as from bond- 
age, and make mistakes and bring down upon their 
own heads deserved punishment. It is so diffi- 
cult to keep them from bounding from the ex- 
treme of servility to the other, of impudence and 
insubordination! This is no overdrawn picture ; 
it is only just about half of the truth. 


More Men Needed.—Till there is another man 
at Cumbun, I feel as if this mission should not 
be cramped: and it is, now. Humanly speak- 
ing, hundreds more would be converted, if we 
had the mento sendafterthem. Cumbum ought 
to have been occupied two years ago; we fear it 
may be at least two years more before it can be 
taken up. 

We certainly need a good Theological school 
here. I feel keenly. We ought to have three 
more men on the field to-day. We are racking 
our brains to know what to do with ourselves, how 
we can spread ourselves. Fields are lying waste, 
for want of harvesters. I feel sometimes kind 
of sick at the prospect. 

The Missionary’s Comfort—The Seminary. 
—lI fear we shall make many mistakes. But 
there is one source of comfort. Pau! says, ‘‘I 
ean do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” Icantoo. Jesussaid to Paul, ‘‘“My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” It will be enough 
for me too! 

The Seminary is approaching completion. 
It will soon be finished. It looks good and sub- 
stantial, and is rather comfortable looking too. 
Br. Timpany has given much time and care to it, 
and the mode of building has saved considerable 
money. It would take at least Rs. 1000 more, to 
build it by contract. 

My last trip with br. Clough I enjoyed much, 
and I could speak pretty comfortably with the 
people of the great salvation; not publicly, but 
at the tent, or beside their houses, a quiet talk, 
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with a dozen or two sitting around me on the 
grass. 


MISSION TO FRANOE. 


Letrer From Mr. Cretin. 

Tract Distribution—Revival Meetings.—Ly- 
ons, Nov. 28, 1871.—Our church in Lyons is in 
a better state, but we still need a rich effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, to revive the divine life among 
us. We have placed an announcement of the 
location of our place of worship on the tracts we 
distribute, so that it is better known. Within 
three months we have put in circulation more than 
16,000. 

It is reported that there are delightful revivals 
in the south of France. A person who has been 
laboring in these revivals has come to Lyons, 
and is about to undertake a work for the awak- 
ening of Christians. The meetings, since the 
first of November, have had a quickening effect. 
It is manifest that there is a prevailing desire to 
see religion put on more efficiency. The coming 
of Miss Bloundell and Mr. Ick, for the purpose 
of promoting a revival of religion, has had a 
good influence. Crowds go to hear him, and he 
can say to his hearers what they would not hear 
from other preachers. He preached twice in our 
chapel. 

State of the Work.—Our recent meetings have 
been much better attended. Our men’s prayer 
meeting is thinly attended, but our female pray- 
er-meetings are better attended and more lively, 
and a means of good. May God still bless us. 

We are hoping to change our place of worship 
next year, and to select one more conveniently 
situated, so that we may have more hearers. 

St. Etienne is still kept up, though some of our . 
influential members have emigrated to the Unit- 
ed States. A good laborer is needed there. 


Thirty-three Baptized.—I have good news 
from the Vaudois valleys,—the field where br. 
Ferrari is still at work. Thirty-three have al- 


ready been baptized there. The laborer, and 
still more, his doctrine are assailed; but God 
strengthens him, and will make his cause trium- 
phant. 

At the beginning of November I visited some 
Christians in Ardeche, whose faith is nearly like 
ours. One of them told me that there are many 
in Ardeche and la Drome, who are disposed to 
accept baptism. If one would set the example, 
the rest would follow. 

A large number of Christians do not have their 
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children baptized, and are going to be baptized 
themselves. The work seems to have gone on 
quietly, but favorable circumstances are necessa- 
ry to bring these C.ristians to act up to their 
convictions and to be baptized. May God hasten 
the time, and all these brethren become faithful, 
obeying their Lord. 

Independent Pastors Baptized.— Mr. Byse, 
pastor of the church in Nimes, formerly editor 
of the Archives du Christiansncee, with whom I 
have formerly conversed on baptism and latterly 
held correspondence, had spoken very kindly in 
the “‘Free Church” of the baptism of adult be- 
lievers, but very unkindly of the Baptists. He 
has shown himself very friendly in consequence 
of my reply, for he has published it in the 
“Free Church.” He has just been baptized at 
Mazamet, during the session of the Synod of the 
Independent churches. Pastor Kruger, of Ver- 
gese, afterwards of Pau, has also been baptized 
by immersion at Mazamet. 


The Leaven Working.—Mr. Kruger visited me 
at Lyons Nov. 20th. He was troubled by some 
little difficulties. IIe believed that the sprink- 
ling of new-born infants, if ratified after conver- 
sion, might take the place of baptism, and still 
he condemned the sprinkling of infants, as a tra- 
dition. In his correspondence, he showed that 
he held to several errors which I had combatted, 
and I refuted them over again on his visit here. 
It is evident that he has gotten over these errors 
and accepts Christian baptism. It will do good 
if this is made public, and also that they are bap- 
tizing the members of their flocks, 

Mr. Kruger told me that almost all the mem- 
bers of their flocks had abandoned pedo-baptism. 
The fact of their baptism ought to be known in 
the Independent churches. God seems to be 
preparing His work; but how slowly it advances. 
We need much faith and patience. 


JourNAL oF Mapam Rericumann, Wo- 
MAN. 


Tract Distribution.—On the ‘‘ Place,” at Ly- 
ons, a person to whom I[ had given a tract said to 
me, ‘‘Madam, have you any more little books? 
After I have read them, I give them to other 
people, so that they too may become acquainted 
with them.” ‘Very well, Sir, here are some 
more; read them, and continue to make a good 
use of them for yourself, and then give them to 
others, that they also may know the truth, and 
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that we may have better times.” Several people 
who stopped to listen to us reached out their 
hands for tracts. The number of those who 
asked for them was so great that I had to close 
my bag, and they still followed me, asking for 
books. I saw several, sitting on benches, reading 
them. 


Quai de Rey.—A gentleman called to me and 
said, ‘‘Madam, will you tell me to what sect you 
belong?” ‘‘The evangelical Baptist, Avenue de 
Saxe, 161. Ifyou will come there, you will hear 
the gospel preached in its purity. It is our en- 
deavor to follow nothing but the truth. I trust, 
Sir, you are not an infidel. You believe there is 
a God?” “I should not dare to deny it.” ‘‘Well 
Sir, if there is a God, then there is truth: and it 
is your duty to seek for it.” I gave him a tract, 
which he accepted, and wrote on it the location 
of our place of worship, and thanking me hear- 
tily, he bade me good bye. 


Unexpected Helpers—Rue Tronchet.—I ap- 
prouched a group of women who were mak- 
ing fun of me, saying, ‘‘Holloa, there is the wo- 
man who wants to convert us.” A little farther 
on, I found several laborers, sitting on a flight of 
steps. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘you seem to be 
idle. Iam going to give you something to do.” 
They all looked at me, to see what I was going to 
give them. Beginning with the first, I present- 
ed him a book, which he immediately opened. 
When he saw the subject of it, he at once began 
to laugh uproariously, saying, ‘‘I am going to 
preach to you myself. But how shall I begin? 
My dear brethren, attend carefully to what I am 
about to say to you.” Linterrupted him, saying, 
“I beg your pardon, Sir, consider what you are 
doing. These tracts which you are going to turn 
into ridicule come from friends who are sacrific- 
ing their property to send them to you, because 
they know in what asad state you are. It islove 
that impels them to warn you of your danger of 
losing eternal blessedness. They say, ‘We are 
willing to give a portion of our property, that 
they may be warned of their peril.’” Another 
laborer arose and said, ‘‘This woman makes me 
remember how, when I was a soldier, a man fre- 
quently came into our barracks to distribute these 
little books. We took great satisfaction in read- 


ing them. They are the very same; we accept 
these. They are excellent reading.” I added 
a few words to the laborers, and distributed 
tracts, which were accepted with pleasure. 


90 Latest Missionary Intelligence. 


Leaning on Christ—Place Belle Tour.—After 
having distributed several tracts, I gave one to a 
woman, saying to her, ‘“‘Here is ‘The influence 
of the Holy Spirit.’” ‘I thank you madam, I 
have the influence of the Holy Spirit. Lama 
true believer.” 

“Take care,” I said; ‘‘we must not depend on 
ourselves. We must not trust to what we can 
do. Iam a believer also; but my hope is in the 
Almighty Saviour; without Him I am weak; I am 
nothing. Satan also believes, and even trembles 
before God.” ‘We know all those things; we 
don’t need to have you come and teach us.” “So 
much the better, madam, Iwish everybody to 
come to this living faith, which can remove 
mountains. Instead of self-exaltation, we hum- 
ble ourselves at the feet of Christ, the Saviour of 
sinners. The more I know of Him, the more His 
love humbles me. Happy are they who share in 
His grace.” The woman said no more, and I 
bade her good bye. 


The Gospel and Popery Contrasted—Quai de 
V hopital.—I had some good conversations. I 
was surrounded by several men and women, 
who asked me for books. Some fine-lookingla- 
dies asked me, ‘‘Who is your pastor?” ‘‘Mr. 
Cretin,” who is employed by people in America, 
rue tete d’Or, 34; our place of worshipis Avenue 
de Saxe, 161.” Three gentlemen took down the 
direction. ‘‘Have you a service on Ascension 
day?” ‘Wedo not recognize that feast. Itis 
an inventionof men. We recognize no holy day 
except the Lord’s day, which God Himself ap- 
pointed and sanctified. A man who does not use 
this day for God, is no better than a thief. Mary 
was a woman like us. She called Jesus her Sa- 
viour. Read the Bible, and you will be convinced 
that you have been deceived by your leaders. 
There is only one Mediator between God and 
man, and that is Jesus Christ. They forbid 
you to read the Bible, because they are afraid 
you will know the truth. If you read it, you 
will have true knowledge. They tell you it isa 
book which you cannot put into the hands of 
your children. But tell me, do your children 
become virtuous without the Bible? The Bible 
shows the evil of sin; but it places beside it the 
remedy. When they know the two ways, and 
what will certainly happen to them if they take 
the broad road, they have a conscience which 
tells them to take the narrow one.” Then they 
spoke of Christ’s baptism, which I explained to 
them. I also spoke of the United States, where 
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the Bible is read, as compared with France, 
Several said to me, “In that country, where 
there is no fanaticism, the morals of the people are 
much purer.” ‘‘Yes,” replied, ‘in that country 
they take Jesus Christ for their model. I dis- 
tributed more than forty tracts. I cannot help 
admiring the change in this city, which had al- 
ways hitherto been under the tyranny of Jesuit- 
ism, but where one can now distribute tracts and 
speak against the errors of Popery, and nota 
single Catholic lifts up his head in reply. 

Conversation with a Free thinker.—Quai de 
la Charite.—I have had a discussion with a free- 
thinker, who regards Jesus Christ as no more 
than a great man who made very good laws; he 
does not regard Him as Divine. ‘How can you 
prove to me that He is God?” “I can prove it 
to you by the Bible.” ‘It is not the Bible that 
can change a inan; he is changed by his inherent 
nature and the good that is in it.” ‘‘Pardon me, 
Sir, the Bible declares that there is nothing good 
in man; and if you undertake to live without 
God, you will see whither your heart will lead 
you. Do not all wicked people follow their own 
nature? It is not good therefore, since it leads 
them to that which is evil. Well, gentlemen, 
since you know that Jesus Christ has made good 
laws, why do you not obey them? They lead to 
everything which is good. Come to Him by faith 
and prayer, and you will find that He has power 
to change the heart.” I had the approval of sev- 
eral persons, who asked me for tracts, and I dis- 
tributed a considerable number. 


LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
BURMAH. 
MAULMAIN. 

Mr. Norris says of the Burmah Baptist Missionary 
Convention held at Maulmain in October last, that it 
was characterized by much unanimity of feeling, and an 
unusual amount of valuable work was done. The na- 
tives shared the labor, and engaged more freely in the 
discussions than formerly. The reports from the sever- 
al natives had a cheerful tone, and show good work 
done during the year. 

BASSEIN. 


Mr. Carpenter, of Bassein, Nov. 7, 1871, reports that 
at the opening of the term there were present, in all, 
100 pupils,—the largest dry-season school ever assem- 
bled. 

RANGOON. 

Mr. Cushing alludes to the new umbrella lately inaug- 
urated at the Shway Dagong pagoda in Rangoon, (See 
Mag. for Feb., p. 59,) and adds—“Since the new umbrel- 
la came, crowds from all parts of the country have vis- 
ited the pagoda, and continue to visit it. Mrs. Ingalls 
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has distributed 12,000 tracts there, quite exhausting the 
supply at the printing office. Our prayers have been 
constantly going up, that these pages may do some 
good. 

TOUNGOO. 

Mr. Cross, Nov. 20, speaks cf a large district west and 
gouth of Toungoo, where the gospel obtained some foot- 
holda year ago, and which has recently been visited by 
anative pastor. He reports “quite an awakening in that 
region,” that the people are very anxious to learn to 
read, and to be instructed in regard to the way of salva- 
tion. Mr. Cross expresses the hope that this opening 
will prove a wide and effectual door for a very large dis” 
trict in that region. 


INDIA—ASSAM. 


Mr. Clark, Dec. 5, 1871, reports that several months 
ago a native preacher was sent to one of the villages in 
the Naga hills, where, for the first three days, the peo- 
ple avoided him, fearing that he was a government spy. 
But wher they were satisfied that he was a true friend 
and a messenger of the glad tidings of the gospel, they 
manifested great desire to hear, and there was an ap* 
parent rush for Christianity. When he left the hills, 
the men, women and children shed tears. The work 
here is very interesting and important, and demands 
the whole time of an American missionary to be de- 
voted to it. 

INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
The Teloogoos. 
Mr. Bullard writes, Nov. 20,—The work prospers, and 
the news that I hear from time to time of conversions 
in all parts of the field is most cheering. 

Mr. Jewett baptized seven converts in Alloor the mid- 
dle of October, and fourin Nellore. The latter were all 
from a village ten miles east of Nellore. ‘‘The church 
never received converts with greater satisfaction.” One 
of the number has been a priest of idolatry. Ona sub- 
sequent Sabbath again ten more were baptized and the 
communion administered. More than fifty communi- 
cants were present. Ten were baptized in Nellore the 
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first Sabbath in November. New cases of conversion 
are reported all along the line. 

Mr. Timpany writes from Ramapatam, Nov. 8, that 
during a recent missionary tour of three weeks, 70 were 
baptized, and tn three villages there was a genuine re- 
vival of religion. Trained assistants are greatly need- 
edto labor among them. The old faith in idolatry is 
rapidly declining. The church members at Ramapatam 
now number 251, and, in all the mission, more than 
2,000. Less than three and a half years ago, there 
were not a hundred. 

SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 


Dr. Dean remarks that the congregations of Chinese 
are large, the missionaries travel everywhere in the 
country, without molestation, and the natives visit the 
missionaries and places of Christian worship without 
fear. There are four hopeful candidates at an outsta- 
tion and some promising cases elsewhere. 


AFRICA. 


Mr. Vonbrun baptized three young men, formerly 
heathen, in August last, and more were soon to follow 
in the same ordinance. A new chapel has been com- 
menced at Mr. Vonbrun’s station. Many are now in- 
quiring, and nine young persons have been recently 
(Nov. 5) received into the church. There is great need 
of more laborers. 

GERMANY. 

In connection with the church in Hamburg is a Young 
People’s Union, numbering 34 members. Ten of these 
brethren are engaged in Sunday school teaching, ten in 
the singing club, six are regular tract distributors, and 
two go to the outstations to proclaim the word of life. 
Inthe Templin church, the young people are few, but 
these few are all at their posts. 

In Poland there are cheap chapels built of wood at 
three stations, and three or four more are in pressing 
need of similarconveniences. The brethren have made 
great sacrifices to provide these buildings, and are hard 
pressed by a debt of $1200., and appeal to brethren of 
other churches to help them. 


MISSIONARY FRUIT. 


In Madagascar Sunday is scrupulously observed wher- » 


ever the influence of Christianity has travelled. There 
is no noise of labor in the capital, no buying and selling 
of goods or provisions, even the water for the use of 
the family is brought from the springs on Saturday, 
enough to last till Monday morning. There are nine 
large chapels in the city, several of which are provided 
with bells. The services last about two hours, and are 
held in the morning and afternoon. The people appear 
clean and neat, and are generally dressed in white. 

’ On the Sandwich Islands there are 56 ciiurch organi- 
zations, in a population of 60,000, and about 120 church 
edifices, built by themselves. The churches built by the 
people since they renounced idolatry are worth more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. All but three of 
their churches are presided over by native pastors, 
They have also schools, a College, a Theological Semina- 
ry and Female Academies. Some of the native preach- 
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ers are men of ability and eloquence, and the missiona- 
ries hear them preach with pleasure and profit. One- 
fourth of their native ministers are foreign missiona- 
ries, and every church last year contributed to the mis- 
sionary treasury. Some of the churches gave an aver- 
age of five and six dollars per member to the cause of 
benevolence. 


A LETTER FROM DR. JUDSON. 


When Luther Rice returned to this country, after he 
became a Baptist, witha view of securing the co-oper- 
ation of the Baptists in the mission work, he left Jud- 
son, his fellow laborer, in a heathen land, with the hope 
of joining him again, But he soon found the duty of 
remaining in the United States to be imperative. The 
following, from the pen of Judson, written in 1818, is 
peculiarly suggestive and affecting :— 

Yours of June and September, 1817, are before me. 
What shall I say in reply? Your mention of ten yeara 
has cut off the little hope I had remaining of uniting 
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with you, as an assistant in missionary labors. It 
seems that our paths have been diverging from the Isle 
of France, until they have terminated in scenes of la- 
bor the most remote and dissimilar possible; but I 
trust that we have both been guided aright, and that 
whatever local relation our bones may finally sustain in 
this world, our spirits will at last be united in the same 
celestial scene—the plains of heaven—the presence of 
the Lamb. 

I feel disposed to pour out my regrets, but I suppose 

‘they would be unavailing. Ireally expect to see you no 
more in this world. It appears to me that the proposal 
of ten years is of the same use and benefit as a project- 
ing crag in a precipice, which serves a little to break 
the force of the fall, but only bruises and mangles the 
poor wretch, who might as well go tothe bottom at once. 
No! we shall meet no more in this world. I never said 
so before, but I think 1 may venture to say 80 now. 
We shall meet no more, unless some circumstances oc- 
cur in America to induce you to change your mind very 
shortly. 

When I think of our very pleasant intercourse on 
board of the Creole, and in our own hired house at Port 
Louis, 1 almost regret that I ever consented to your 
leaving me. We—that is, Nancy and myself—have been 
alone in the world ever since, till within a few days. 
We have been through most severe and cutting trials, 
which I believe we have scarcely mentioned to any mor- 
tal. How much, at times, have we needed your congen- 
iality of mind, the support of your tried attachment. 
When two faithful friends are united, now great is the 
mutual support. What happy days we spent at Budge- 
budge and Fultah; what spiritual consolations and fe- 
licities we mutually imparted, when chased about by 
the officers of police. Have youever seen happier days? 
I never have. 

I see you, pale and thin, sitting in Rolt’s little room, 
and writing out texts of Scripture relating to the Abra- 
hamic covenant. I see you playing the flute on board 
ship, while that queer Frenchman is taking you off, cap 
and all. 1 sce you sitting on the side of Port Louis hill, 
looking away towards Madagascar, and anon towards 
the East. I see you embarking in the American vessel, 
when circumstances prevented any other leave-taking 
than touching our hats. I see you seated in your wag- 
on, posting through the States, now haranguing in an 
Atlantic sea-port,and now penetrating an Indian forest. 
When shall 1 see you next? Who can tell what the re- 
ceding mists of futurity will disclose? But one thing 
we know; the shades of death will soon gather on both 
our paths—will soon shroud us from mortal sight. 
Shall we then appear before the throne? Shall sucha 
sinner as 1? QO, to grace how great a debtor! 

Your ever affectionate brother, 
A. JUDSON. 


GIVING TO GOD. 
Giving to the Lord of our substance is a method of 


divine fellowship. Itis a Christian grace, and apartof . 


our Christianity; for while Jesus presents his own 
blood before his Father as the price of our redemption, 
he also presents our gifts as the proofs of our union to 
him in faith and love. This is the Bible doctrine of giv- 
ing. The man who has nothing to spare to the Lord 
from his income, no thank-offering for mercies received, 
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gives to the High Priest no oblation, and consequently 
gets no blessing in return. As the prophet Malachi puts 
it, “he robs God;” and thus brings a famine on his own 
soul. The poor widow was liberal in giving only two 
mites, which, Mark is very particular in telling us, only 
made one farthing. But it is to be observed that her 
liberality was measured, not so much by what she gave, 
as by what she kept. It was all her living. The box of 
ointment very precious, when it was opened by the 
hand of Mary, filled the house with its sweet perfume; 
just as the frankincense and cassia did in the thank. 
offering which the pious Jew offered to the Lord in the 
tabernacle: and to this day, the story is still told, for 
a memorial of the sister at Bethany. 


PERSECUTION IN CHINA. 


A missionary, writing from China to the American 
Tract Society, enumerates four blessings which have al- 
ready sprung from the dreadful massacre at Tien-tsin a 
year ago. The whole question of religious toleration 
has been forced upon the attention of the Chinese goy- 
ernment; earnest remonstrances against persecution 
from the representatives of the western nations have 
been pressed upon that power; persecution has tested 
the character of the converts from heathenism; and 
missionaries, seeing new evidence of the hostility of the 
heathen to Christ, have been led more and more to look 
above for success in their life-work. 


HOSTILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


“The whole foreign community is agitated by the 
present attitude of the Chinese Government in refer- 
ence to foreigners. The Government is apparently pre- 
paring for another effort to carry out its traditional pol- 
icy of isolation. Great efforts are made to provide 
abundant war material for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. All means are used to stir up an intense hatred 
to foreigners among the people at large, and efforts are 
made to restrict intercourse with the barbarians. In 
carrying out this last point, it is reported on good au- 
thority, that the Chinese Foreign Office has addressed a 
paper to the various Foreign Ministers at Pekin, for the 
ostensible purpose of preventing the recurrence of such 
outrages as the Tien-tsin massacre, the real object of 
which is to restrict the labors and influence of mission- 
aries. The plan proposed, if carried out, would most 
effectually kill all missionary work. As you may be in 
terested in knowing something of the questions and top- 
ics which agitate us, I will copy the points of this dis- 
patch, as reported in one of the Hong Kong papers: 

“1, Thatin future no communities shall be mulcted 
for injuries to missions, only the villains who strike the 
blow shall be punished; that there shall be no compen- 
sation for confiscated property, or for destroyed build- 
ings, lost furniture, etc. 

“« Q. That all foreign ladies shall be sent home, such 
teachers being injurious to the peace and retirement of 
Chinese female society; and no native woman shall be 
allowed to attend meetings for worship. 

«3. That missionaries in the interior or elsewhere 
shall have no exterritorial privileges, but when sum- 
moned to the yamens, or having occasion to seck of- 
ficial aid, shall present themselves as a native would 
have to do, (prostrate,) and shall in all respects con- 
form to native customs. 

“4. That ifa missionary take up the cause of a 
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Christian convert who is proceeded against at law, the 
Christian shall at once be punished as guilty, on ac- 
count of such interference. 

“65, That all mission establishments shall be under 
the supervision of officers appointed for the purpose, 
and that no foundling hospitals or girls’ schools shall be 
allowed. 

«“ §, That no heathen children shall attend mission 
schools. 

“+7, That a public registration office shall be estab- 
lished, in which all baptisms shall be noted, and the 
history, residence, and condition of the applicants re- 
corded. And that no missionary shall receive more 
than forty-five converts. 

« «8, That Confucius shall not be reviled, nor the feel- 
ings of Confucianists insulted.’ 

“China is scarcely ready yet ‘to have the shining 
cross erected on every hill.’ ” 


DISPERSION ON THE JEWS. 


The Jews are now most numerous in the northern 
part of Africa, between Morocco and Egypt. In the 
strip of Europe stretching from the Danube to the Bal- 
tic, there are about 4,000,000; while in all Western Eu- 
rope there are not 100,000 of them. This statement 
shows that the great mass of the Jews keep as near as 
may be to the Iloly Land, ready to enter in and possess 
it whenever the summons they wait for comes. In Pales- 
tine itself, however, they are few and weak. There are 
colonies of them in Western Arabia, in Persia and the 
countries onthe Euphrates. There are Jews in China, 
and in Cochin China there are both white and black 
Jews—the latter being proselytées. In all their disper- 
sion the Jews retain their traditions, customs and hopes, 
and though speaking nearly every language under the 
sun, are yet essentially one nation. 


JEWS COMING TO CHRIST. 


It is reported that a great religious awakening exists 
among the Jews in portions of Germany. They come 
in crowds to hear the gospel, and listen with attention 
to the message concerning Christ as the Messiah. 


A PROPER NOUN. 


Professor Scott, who recently went from San Francis- 
co to Yeddo College in Japan, gives an amusing account 
of a struggle which he had with a class in grammar 
over the name of God. The students, to save the dig- 
nity of their own deities, persisted in calling it a com- 
mon noun. ‘Well, young gentlemen,” he finally said, 
“you wish me to teach you English; in English -God’ is 
a proper noun, and while I teach you, you will have to 
call it so; in Japanese you may call it what you like.” 
The students gave in. 

PROTESTANTS IN THE WORLD. 

The Protestants of the various countries are nearly as 
follows :— 

The United States......... 


Great Britain and Ireland 25,000,000 
The German Empire... + -25,000,000 
Sweden. Norway, and Denmark - 7,500,000 
Holland, Belgium, and France.... - 5,C00,000 
Hungary, Austria, and Romania. eccccccccccce 6 000.000 
Switzerland, Ger. Russia, and rest of Europe. 5.000.000 
British America, including West Indies....... 4,000,000 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. + 1.500.000 
Liberia, Natal, and Cape of Good p> 1.500.000 
Egypt and the rest of Africa.......... 1,000,000 
Armenia, and the rest of Asia. ceccccccce - 5,000,000 
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America, southward of this country........... 


We believe the above does not exaggerate the number 
of Protestants, to whom the members of the Orthodox 
Greek Church might properly be added, (since they also 
protest against the claims of the Bishop of Rome to be 
obeyed as rightful head of the entire Christian church,) 
swelling the number of Christians who thus protest to 
at least the 190,009,000 claimed for Roman Catholics. 
HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said: ““He who waits to do a 
great deal of good ut once will never do anything.” Life 
is made up of little things. Itis but once in anage that 
occasion is offered for doing a great deed. True great- 
ness consists in being great in little things. How are 
railroads built? By one shovel of dirt after another— 
one shovel at a tjme. Thus, drops make the ocean. 
Hence we should be willing to do a little good at atime, 
and never “wait to do a great deal of good at once.” 
If we would do much good in the world, we must be 
willing to do good in little things, little acts one after 
another: speaking a word here, giving a tract there, 
and setting a good example all the time; we must do 
the first thing we can, and the next, and then the next, 
and so keep on doing good. This is the way to accom- 
plish anything. Thus only shall we do all the good in 
our power. 


WISE WORDS. 

A good deacon of a church in New Jersey, just before 
his death, said to his son, “‘Have a hand in every good 
thing.” The son, has followed the advice of his father, 
and gives liberally to good objects, andis one of the 
happiest of men. 

Another good deacon in another good church in New 
Jersey, said to his son, among the last things, “People 
think I have done much and given much for the 
cause of Christ, but O, if I could live my life over again, 
I would make it the business of my life. Be faithful, my 
son, and give yourself all to the service of God.” 

Another good man, who gave largely to the church of 
Christ, said to his children, as he was bidding them a 
last furewell, “‘O, work for Jesus; work for Jesus; 
give to Jesus.” 


THE NAME OF JESUS. 


When Christian Gellert lay on his death-bed, at Leip- 
sic in great agony, he said to one beside him: *I can not 
understand much now. Only let me hear you pronounce 
the name of the Redeemer; the very mention of, him 
never fails to inspire me with fresh courage and joy.” 
In the paroxysms of pain he was thus inspired with 
courage to bear up; for he knew Christ as a sufferer and 
dying for men, yet patient and uncomplaining. 

Those who are called to visit the suffering believer 
may thus speak the name of Jesus, and soothe and 
strengthen by asingle word, where longer discourse is 
tiresome, if not impossible. 


THE HEATHEN IN HAYTI. 


A clergyman writes to the Zpiscopalian calling the 
attention of the people of the United States to the mor- 
al and religious destitution of the Republic of Hayti. 
He says that though they have claimed a place in the 
family of nations for sixty-years, there has been little 
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or no attention paid to their spiritual welfare. There 
are, he says, at this moment 500,000 people in the Moun- 
tains of Hayti still addicted to the bloody rites of Afri- 
ca, immolating infants in sacrificing to devils. Of the 
100,000 inhabitants of the seaboard cities, there are a few 
Protestants; but the rest are Romanists and infidels. 
The people seem to be open to Gospel influence, and it is 
a wonder that so little has thus far been done for them. 


CASTES IN HINDUSTAN. 


The first of the four great Hindu castes are the Brah- 
mins. “The Puranas affirm that the Brahmins were 
produced from the mouth of Brahma at the same time 
that the Vedas or sacred books dropped from it, indi- 
cating thereby that their positionin the community was 
to be pre-eminent in sacredness and honor, and that 
their duties were to concern religious doctrine and cere- 
mony. The KSHATRIYAS, the same authorities tell us, 
sprang from the arm of the Creator, their duty being to 
protect the earth, the cattle andthe Brahmins. The 
VAISYAS, again, had their origin in the thighs of the su- 
preme, and have, as their assigned vocation, to provide 
the necessaries of life by agriculture and trade; while, 
lastly, the SUDRAS were the offspring of the feet of the 
deity, as denoting the servile offices and pursuits to 
which they were to devote themselves. 

“To Brahmins is assigned the offering of sacrifices, 
the offices of the priesthood; the study of the Vedas 
and explaining of the Shastras (all of which are forbid- 
den to the other castes), the giving of alms and the re- 
ceiving of presents. Such is their exalted position, 
that to injure a Brahmin is the most unpardonable of- 
fence.” 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


The following is the first prayer made in the old, Con- 
tinental Congrese, in 1777, by the Rev. Jacob Duchet, 
then rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia. It differs 
somewhat from the prayers made there in more modern 
days :— 

“Be thou present, O God of wisdom, and direct the 
counsels of this honorable assembly; enabie them to 
settle all things on the best and surest foundation; 
that the scene of blood may be speedily closed; that or- 
der, harmony, and peace may be effectually restored, 
and truth and justice, religion and piety, prevail and 
flourish among the people. Preserve the health of their 
bodies and the vigor of their minds; shower down on 
them, and the millions they here represent, such tem- 
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poral blessings as Thou seest expedient for them in 
this world, and crown them with everlasting glory in 
the world tocome. All this we ask in the name and 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, Thy Son and our 
Saviour. Amen. 


ENOUGH FOR HAPPINESS. 


A missionary in the East Indies was called to visit 
one of the native Christians in a dying state. He in- 
quired how she felt. “Happy ! happy !”? was her reply,and 
laying her hand on the Bible, she added, ‘I have Christ 
here ; and, pressing it to her heart, and Christ here ;” 
and, pointing to heaven, “and Christ there ! 


WHAT WE OWE TO MISSIONS. 


“Foreign ambassadors have been helped, our political 
institutions strengthened, our credit sustained abroad, 
our citizens made safe in savage lands, and new and 
larger markets opened. Science and literature have 
gained invaluable stores, from the incidental work of 
missionaries; new light has been thrown upon the an- 
tiquity and common origin of man, the study of philol- 
ogy greatly advanced, the Bible illustrated, China and 
Japan unfolded, farther India mapped out, and Africa, 
the islands of the sea, and other unknown lands, ex- 
plored and delineated. These men have written of the 
wines of the East, the cedars of Lebanon, sacred tradi- 
tions, ancient sculpture, Assyrian inscriptions and 
their testimony to revelation, the religious sects of Syr- 
ia,and the Parsee worship, the sources of the Jordan 
and the rivers of Paradise. They have published vol- 
umes of scientific researches. and collected valuable 
museums of Oriental books, manuscripts, coins, shells, 
and minerals. Agassiz, Silliman, Ritter, Herschel, and 
Humboldt confess the aid they have thus received in 
their different departments. The sphere of general 
knowledge has been greatly enriched by accounts of 
missionary adventure and discovery. The reflex influ- 
ence of their labors and lives has been great on the pie- 
ty of the church; Christianity furnished with new evi- 
dences, spirituality deepened, unity promoted, worldli- 
ness checked, charity stimulated, so that all home be- 
nevolences reap a large harvest, the whole round of the 
Christian life is enriched and elevated—these, and much 
more than these, are what we receive for the few mill- 
ions spent abroad. And all this is but the bye-play of 
serious life-work, a mere side eddy in that River of Life 
which spreads and deepens ever as it flows to bless the 
nations.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1872. 


MAINE, $386.29. 
Livermore Falls, ch. 32.77; Skowhegan, ch., 
Bible sch., tow. sup. of studentin Theo. sch. 
for the Karens, Rangoon, Burmah, 10; 
Turner Village, ch. 35.59; Hallowell, ch., Hor- 
ace Parlin, tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 75; Smyrna, 
Mrs. KE. A. Keely 2; Buckfield, C. Ricker 


16.39; 

Waterville, ist ch., of wh. 20is fr. S.S., tow. 
sup. of Adiram, nat. pr., care Rev. M. Bron- 
son, Nowgong, Assam, E. W. Hall tr., 

Warren, Ladie:’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. 
A. Richardson tr.12; Eastport, Washing- 
ton st. ch., Juvenile Miss. Soc. 25; East Sum- 
ner & Hartford, ch. 7.54; 


4277 


128 98 


120 00 


44 54 


Calais, Sam’! Kelley, for the Theo. sch., Ram- 


apatam, India, 60 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $92.43. 
Keene, ch., mon. con. coll. 12; Henniker, Mrs, 

Silas Colby 2; 14 00 
Milford Asso., Geo. Holbrook tr., 78 43 
VERMONT, $318.42. 

Bennington, ist ch., Mrs. E. W. Yale 50; No. 

Bennington, ch. 23.17; Burlington, M. Da- 

vis 65.25; Plainfield, M. P. Perkins 1; 139 42 
Albany, ch. 32; Williamstown, Emma Burn- 

ham 1; 4 33 00 
Saxton’s River, ch. 45 
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ttleboro’, ch., Dea. J. Estey 

MASSACHUSETTS, $1561.27. 
maica Plain, ch., B. F. Cutter tr. 

Sverty, a friend, for the Swedish Miss., 5; 
Sandwich, W. C. Chipman 3; West Newton, 
ch. 50; So. Wibraham, a friend 25; 

Reading, ch.8; Mrs. Julia Eaton 10; Dover 
ch, mon. con. coll., T. Bailey tr., 10; 

Lee, ch., bal, 10.23; Winchester, lst ch. 44 35; 
West Acton, ch., J. M. Brown tr., 9.69; 

Worcester Asso., W. Ward tr., Bellingham, 
ch. 15; No. Uxbridge, ch. 11; Manchaug, ch. 


50; 

New Bedford, William st. ch., mon. con. coll., 
L. G. Hewins tr., 50; No. Chelmsford, Dr. 
N. B. Edwards 9; Leicester, ch. 10; 

Princeton, Asa H. Goddard 

Sturbridge Asso., Geo. Forbes tr., East Brook- 
field, ca. 7.05; No. Tewksbury, ch. 23; 

Worcester, Mrs. Nelson Wheeler 50; Taun- 
ton, Winthrop st.ch. 100; 

Boston, Cent. Sq. ch., B. F. Crocker tr., 160; 
Warren Av. ch., Mrs. Susan E. Parker 20; 
Mrs. Sarah Smith 5; 4th st. ch.,J. N. Hilltr., 
22.41; South ch.,S.38., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, F. 
E. Blake tr., 60; a friend 14; do. 2; 

Wendell, Thomas LK. Sawin 

Holyoke, 2d ch., Dea. E. Chase tr., 

RHODE ISLAND, $30.00. 

Wakefield, Rev. L. Partridge 20; Newport, a 


friend 10; 
Cos NECTICUT, $285.00. 

New Haven, Ist ch. 

Montowese, Rev. A. H. Simons 1; Hartford, 
Mrs. L. F. Gowdy 1; 

Niantic, ch., tow. sup. of orphan, care Rev. D. 
A. W. Smith. Henthada, Burmah, . 

NEW YORK, 
aratoga Springs. Sarah W. Cushing 50; Ist 

ch., Senevolent Soc., A. B. Chaffer tr., 20; 

Fort Ann Village, ch., 5.5. 12; Hamilton, 1st 
ch., mon. Coll. 65.84; Newburg, F. D. Pier- 
son 10; Pougukeepsie, *anonymous” 50; 

Eureka, Rev. J. L. Smith 25; Geneva, Mrs. 
Lucy &. Votey 2; Gloversville, Karen Sew- 
ing Soc., to be expended in care of Rev. D. 
A. W. Smith, Henthada, Burmah, 55; 

Wilson, a friend 16; Coloes, lst ch. 30; New 
York, Sheppard Homans 25; 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Niaga- 
ra Ass0., Hartland, ch., bal. 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, ch., bal. 

Alleghany Asso., Friendship, ch., in pa:t, 

Ontario Asso., Manciester, ch., in part, 

Monroe Asso., West Henrietta, ch., in part, 

Onondaga Asso., Camillus, ch., in part, 

Oncida Asso., Rome, ch., in part, 

Seneca Asso., Benuettsburg, ch., S, 

Black River Asso., Adams, ch., in part, 

St. Luwrence Agso., Malone, ch. 

Buffalo Asso., Jolin Bush 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Long Is- 
land Asso., Hunter’s Point, ch, 5.50; Union 
Av.ch.6.30; Williamsburgh, 5th ch. 13.38; 1st 
ch. 100; allin part, 

Hudson River Cent. Asso., Rhinebeck, ch., S. 
5., for the Madrid Miss., 45.50; Kingston, 
ch. 100; 

Dutchess Asso., Amenia, ch., bal. 

Worcester Asso., Richmondville & Fulton ch. 
7; Leesville, ch.5.60; Rev.J. Powers 5; 

Southern N. Y. Asso., New York, East ch. 59.- 
83; Hastings ch. 25; Piermont, ch. 15; Mar- 
iners’ ch. 24.89; 16th ch. 181; South ch. 60.- 
18; Antioch ch. 12. 10; Stanton st. ch. 24.78; 
all in part, 402.78; Mary Reckert .25; 

NEW JERSEY, $190-00. 

Franklinville, Rev. Isaac Leonard 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Cohan. 
sey, Ist ch., of wh. 4 is fr. S.5., 58.59; Pitts- 
grove, ch. 16.60; Bridgeton, Pearl st. ch. 
26.20; Woodstown, ch. 10.50; Bordentown, 
ch. 52.20; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East N. J. 
Asso., West Hoboken, ch., in part, 

Hightstown, ch. 


101 00 
367 0+ 


83 00 
28 00 
64 27 


69 00 
250 00 
30 05 


150 00 


Donations jor January, 1872. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2362.87. 
Upland, Mrs. J. P. Crozer 1000; Sam’! A. Cro- 
zer 1000; 
Ea. Smithfield, ch., of wh. 7.78 is penny coll. of 
S.S., 42; Eaton, Dea. Thos. Mitchell 1; 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Phila- 
delphia, Rev. Wm. Smith 2; Rev. G. M. 
Spratt 5; 12 ch., S. $8.30; West Philadelphia, 
Berean ch. 6; Germantown, 3d ch. 17.12; Up- 
land, ch. 67.90; Garrittsford, Mrs.S. C. Camp- 
bell 15; Pottsville, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. S$. S., 
32.50; Holborough, ch., of wh. 9.07 is fr. S. 
S., 40.45; C. C. McNair & H. Ashton, tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., late under care of Mrs. Van 
Meter, Bassein, Burmah, 30; Meadville, S.S., 
Miss. Soc., for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. N. 
Harris, Shwaygyeen, Burmah, 25; Beaver 
Asso., Zoar ch. 14; Bridgewater Asso., Mid- 
dletown, ch. 6; Rush.ch. 8; Forest Lake, ch. 
2; Honesdale, ch. 11.40; Reedsburg, ch. 1.50; 
VIRGINIA, $2.00 
Concord, ch. 


MARYLAND, $60.00. 
Baltimore, “a Baltimore Baptist” 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Gor- 
such’s Mills, Mrs. \Whitecroft 
GEORGIA, $1.00. 
Atlanta, Rev. J. J. loon, for Siam, 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $100.00. 
Washington, E. St. ch., S.S. 
OHIO, $387,66. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Mary EK. Munroe, to be ex- 
pended in care of Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thong- 
zai, Burmah, 
Welsh Hills, ch., S.S. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ash- 
tabula Asso., Madison, ch. 
Aug.aize Asso., Lima, M. Day, avails of fami- 
ly miss. box, 
Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, 3d ch., bal. 41; 
Euclid, ch., 5.5.6; I'winsburg, Junius North 


10; 

Clinton Asso., Little Miami, ch., T. D. Neal 

Asso., Mingo Valley, ch., Joseph 

iller 

Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch. 

Miami Asso., Lebanon, East ch., Ladies’ club, 
for nat, pr., Miss Ann Allethia Ross sec., 35; 
do. for do., Mrs. M. L. Corwin sec., 40; 

Miami Union Asso., 8. T. 5; Tippecanoe, ch., 
J. L. M. 2.50; King’s Creek. ca., David Herr 
19; Urbana, ci., in part, 10.50; 

Mount Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch. 

Seneca Asso., Madison, ch., S.5.5; Republic, 
ch., 8.8.3; 

Trumbull Asso., Hubbard, ch. 

Zanesville Asso., Washington tp., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bateman 5; Zanesville, Ist ch., in part, 
of wh. 6.25 is fr.5. 5., tow. sup. of Sau-ya 
Moo, & 6.25 fr. do., tow. sup. of Se-nai-tee, in 
Rev. A. Bunker’s sch., Toungoo, Burmah, 


17.50; 
INDIANA, $295.65. 

Indianapolis, a friend 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Beth- 
el Asso., Jeffersonville, Mrs. kK. A. H. Wood 

Curry’s Prairie Asso., Mt. Zion, ch. 8; Terre- 
Haute, ch. 54.65; 

Flat Rock Asso., Mt. Pleasant, 2d ch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Franklin, ch., bal. 24; Hur- 
ricane, ch., in part, 6.80; 

Fort Wayne Asso., Huntington, ch., S.S., of 
wh. 15 is tow. sup. of Grace Huntington, & 
15 tow. sup. of Wim. Wayland Kenower, b 
John Kenower’s famlly, both in Rev. Kk. W. 
Clark’s sch., Sibsagor, Assam, - 

Northern Ind. Asso., Goshen, ch., S.S., tow. 
sup. of The-boo, a boy in Rev. A. Bunker’s 
sch., Toungoo, Burmah, 

Tippecanoe Asso., Lafayette, ch., S.S., tow. 
sup. of Ke Quee, care Rev. A. Bunker, Toung- 
oo, Burmah, 

Union Asso., Maria Creek, ch. 

Logansport Asso., Weasaw Creek, ch., S.S. 

White Lick Asso., Danville, ch. 

ILLINOIS, $619 69. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
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Dist. Secs., Apple Creek Asso., Uni.y, ch. 
1.85; Ridge Prairie, T. Glum .50; 

Bloomfield Asso., Goshen, ch.,S.S., tow. sup. 
of minist. student, care Rev. M. Bronson, 
Nowgong, Assam, 27; Tuscola, S.5., Mission 

star class,tow. sup. of Bathiram, care Mrs. 
Scott, Nowgong, Assam, avails of a 

Bloomington Asso., Delavan, ch.. Jas.A. Sher- 
man 5; Lincoln, ch. 11.10; Mt. Pleasant, ch.. 
for Bible dist. in for. lands, 5; Panola, ch. 9; 
Pontiac, ch. 25.14; 

Carrollton Asso., Carlinville, ch., F. Trabue 1; 
Kane, ch. 4; 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch., S. S., to complete 
sup. of Garo pr., care Rev. I. J. Stod 
Gowalpara, Assam, 

Clear Creek Asso., Clear Creek, ch. 

Dixon Asso., Fulton, ch. 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch., of wh. 10 
is for Bible dist. in for. lands, 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, Union ch. 2; Chi- 
cago, Union Park ch., 8. S., class No. 12, for 
Theo. class, care Rev. M. Bronson, Now- 
gong, Assam, 10; Evanston, C. E. Brown, 
tow. sup. of Sonoram, nat. pr., care do., 62.- 
50; Jolict, ch., to be designated, 85; 

Ill. River & Galesburg Asso., Berwick, ch. 1; 
New Windsor, ch., tow. sup. of Bible read- 
er, care Mrs. A. K. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 
5; Ontario, Rev. UC. C. Moore 13.60; 

Ottawa Asso., Ottawa, ch., S.S., tow. sup. of 
Garo pr.,care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, Gowalpara, 
Assain, 25; Paw Paw, ch. 12.30; 

Quincy Asso., Payson, ch.,S. S., tow. sup. of 
pupil in Mrs. A. K. Scott’s Mikir sch., Now- 
gong, Assam, 

Rock Island Asso., Edgington, Rev. S. D. Ross 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, South ch., Mias 
Julia P. Moore, tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 

Salem Asso., Bushnell, J. R. Kay, tow. sup. 
of Mrs. A. K. Scott. Nowgong, Assam, 5; 
Roseville, ch., 8. for do., 11.50; 

So. Dist. Asso., Bethel.ch. 9.30; Bellesville, ch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowalpara, 
Assam, 26.40; Oak Hill, ch.3; O’Fallon, ch. 

2; Pleasant Ridge, ch. 535; Waterloo, ch. 

14; 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 

5.5.. & 3fr. Mary L. Wulsted, tow. sup. of 

Bathiram, student, care Mrs. A. K. Scott, 

Nowgong, Assam, 


MICHIGAN, $293.61. 

Sturgis, ch. 6.35; Detroit, Ist ch. 11.65; 

Coll. per Revs. 5. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Fenton, ch., 
Young Ladies’ Miss. Circle, tow, sup. of Con- 
akiah, care Rev. L. Jewett. Nellore, India, 

Grand River Asso., West Rockford. a Christ- 
mus present to Miss F. E. Stillwell’s miss, 
box, by Miss 8. J. Stillwell, 

Jackson Asso., Albion, ch., S. 8.17; Grass 
Lake, ch. 33.55; 

Kalamazco River Asso., Battle Creek, Miss El- 
len M. Thiers. 50; Kalamazoo, Ist ch. 118.86; 
Paw Paw, ch.7; 

Michigan Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch. 

Shiawassee Asso., St. John’s ch., of wh. 3 is fr. 


St. Joseph’s River A:so., Niles, ch., of wh. 25 
is fr.5.5., 

Washtenaw Asso., Mooresville, ch., of wh. 
2.40 is fr. S.S., & 2.10 fr. Bible class, 

Wayne Asso., Farmington, ch. 

WISCONSIN, $47.03. 

Milwaukee, German ch., Geo. Protzman, a lad 
of 10 yrs. old. just converted, 

Sheboygan Falls, ch. Rev. A. T. Miller, of wh. 
.25 is Ella’s pennies, 

Walworth Asso., Elkhorn, ch. 13.45; Wal- 
worth, ch. 12.25; 

IOWA, $166.60. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Oska- 
loosa, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 8. S., tow. sup. of 
boy in Mrs. A. K. Scoft’s sch., Nowgong, As- 
sam, & 5 ea. fr. Rev. & Mrs. J. F. Chil 
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Western Asso., coll. at Asso. 6.50; Logan, ch. 
3,50; Jefferson ch., 50; Castana ch. 3; 

So. Western Asso., Bedford, ch., Rev. John 
Evans, qr. cont., 

Davenport Asso., Iowa City, ch., Prof. A. N. 
Currier 20; A. Loughridge, per Rev. F. Ad- 
kins, 5; Camanche, ch. 30; . 

Cent. Asso., Des Moines, ch., Jennie Ogden 

Clarence, Mrs. J. Wilman 

Liun Asso., Jordan’s Grove, ch., Dea. Chas. J. 
Gordon 5; Drakeville, A. R. Humphrey 1; 
Lansing, Swede ch. 19; 

MINNESOTA, $2.50. 

Lake Lizaliste, per Rev. O. Dodge, 

MISSOURI, $186.65 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Leba- 
non, ch. 4; Independence, ch., R. M. Ellis 1; 
Kansas City. Ist ch., of wh, 20 is fr. J. F. & 
Sea. fr. Rev. J,C. Maple & W. W. Pond, & 
all for miss. work, care Mrs. A. K. Scott, 
Nowgong, Assam, 71 89; do., 3d ch.. of wh. 
5 ea. is fr. E. F. Rogers & C. S. Sheffield, 15; 
Jefferson City, ch. 21.35; Springfield, ch., of 
wh. 10 is fr. Rev. Chas. Whiting, 5 ea. fr. J. 
M. Kelley, Mrs. F. A. Everett, Chas. Lizen- 
burg, Geo. Goza, W. D. Sheppard & 2.50 fr. 
D. C. Henshy, & all for the Tel. Miss., 37.50; 
Hannibal, ch., half of coll., 16; Boonville, 


E. P. Swan 2); 
KANSAS, $27.00. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Man- 
hatten, ch., L. C. Gladden 2; Ottawa, ch., S$ 
S., for Mary Meeker. in Mrs. Scott’s sch., 25; 

NEBRASKA, .25. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Grand 

Island, Rev. C. sore 
COLORADO, $50.00. 

Central City, Mrs. Louisa B. Baxter, to be ex- 
peamee in care of Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, 

ndia, 


CANADA. $165.25. 
Woodstock. ch., Judson Miss. Soc., to purchase 
Printing Press & type for Messrs. McLau- 
rin & Timpany, Ramapatam, India, N. Wol- 


verton tr., 
NOVA SCOTIA. $438.50. 
Bap. Convention of N. S., N. B.,& P. E.L., 
tow. salary of Rev Wm. George, Henthada. 
Burmah, Z. G. Gabel tr., 400 in gold, 
CHINA, $363 75. 
Swatow, special coll. of nat. prs. 67.50; month- 
ly coll. of missionaries and ch. members 
296.25; per Rev. Wm. Ashmore, 


LEGACIES. 
Hamilton, N. Y., Sarah Carder 
Honesdale, Pa., Rev. James Shepard, per 
J.R. M. Stewart, 
Anamosa, Iowa, Miss M. A. Wilcox, per 
Rev. N. B. Homan exr., 


Donations & Legacies fr. Apr. 1, 1871, to 


Jan. 1, 1872, 
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(March, 1872, 
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For the Rangoon Karen College. 


Washington, D. C. Prof. Wm. Ruggles 
Ballston spa, N. Y., Mrs. Isaiah Blood 


4405 00 
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For the Paris Chapel. 


Coll. in England, paid by James Ben- 
ham, Esq., to Rev. J. N. Murdock, with 

Coll. per Mr. Lepoids, with exchange, 
ee be fr, a member, “ “ 
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All who are interested in woman’s work for 
missions, will be gratified to know of the 
kindness by which the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Missionary Union have givin us 
this more ample opportunity of publication. 
They have offered us the use of this addition- 
al department of the Magazine. It will be 
under our editorial care, but it will be strict- 
ly a part of the well-known Missionary Mag- 
azine, published by the Union, though pub- 
lished for us. In arranging the contents of 
our department, we propose to give the first 
place to that which is‘most important, the re- 
ports of missionary work; giving, also, such 
notice of the work at home, as our space will 
allow. We gratefully acknowledge this fa- 
vor; and earnestly hope that all who are in- 
terested in our work, may have equal interest 
in all that the Society to which we are auxil- 
iary, is doing in the missionary field. 


Letters of inquiry concerning the condi- 
tion of women were early sent by our Socie- 
ty to the various missions of the Union. 
More definite knowledge was desired, that 
we might work and pray more intelligently 


for our heathen sisters. The following is in 
reply to one of these letters. We regret the 
necessity of abbreviation ; for that omitted is, 
sometimes, of equal interest with that given. 

At Toungoo, besides Mr. and Mrs. Cross, 
are Dr. Mason, and Mr. and Mrs. Bunker, all 
laboring for the Karens; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cushing for the Shans. It is found that two 


missionaries in the saine place, can use their - 


strength at the best advantage, by taking 


fields as really separate as the fields of two 
adjacent churches in America. In such a 
case, a female helper sent to one, might be 
able to render no service to another, even 
though the two were neighbors. We must 
not, therefore, be surprised that no less than 
three missionary teachers are desired at 
Toungoo. Mr. Bunker has for more than 
three years requested such a helper; and our 
first missionary, — Miss Evans,—is sent to 
him. We hope soon to be able to supply the 
needs of the others. . 


TOUNGOO. 
Mission to the Karens. 
FROM MRS. CROSS. 

‘Touncoo, Nov. 14, 1871. 

To the Secretary of the Woman’s Bapt. Miss. Society :— 
Your letter, bearing date August 18th, mak- 

ing inquiries as to our work among the Ka- 
ren females of Toungoo, was received a short 
time since. Permit me, in the first place, to 
express my sincere interest and deep sym- 
pathy in the new movement designed to pro- 
mote more effectually the elevation of their 
degraded sisters of heathen lands, which is 
now being inaugurated by the females of our 
Baptist churches in America. * * * 


NUMBER AND KIND OF SCHOOLS. 

The Karens are a jungle, ¢. e. country peo- 
ple, living in small villages seattered upon 
the mountains. In some villages, the disci- 
ples are quite numerous ; but in most of them, 
the churches are small, several churches num- 
bering less than twenty. The intention is, to 
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have a school in every village for a part of 
the year; but this plan, to our regret, quite 
often fails of execution. These schools are 
generally taught by the pastor and his wife, 
—sometimes by the wife alone. Nineteen- 
twentieths of the children of disciples learn 
to read passably in these schools, and often, 

a number of heathen children also. * * * 
_ These schools are taught irregularly, and 
with but little efficiency ; and it is very diffi- 
cult to have it otherwise. The scarcity of 
elementary books is one trouble; but the 
chief difficulty is, that the parents need the 
help of their children, and call them off at 
any time. Still, when we recollect that it is 
only about eighteen years since the Gospel 
was first proclaimed on any of these moun- 
tains, and in many regions much less, and 
see now that it is comparatively rare to find a 
young person of over ten years old, the child 
of Christian parents, who cannot read, we 
feel that these village schools, imperfect and 
deficient as they are, are not without an en- 
couraging record. 

There is, also, in addition to these schools 
a school in town, designed for the more ad- 
yanced pupils of the village schools. 
bers in the rainy season, about one hundred ; 
but is quite small the remainder of the year. 
The past season, about one third of the pupils 
were girls and young women; and there 
would, doubtless, have been a good many 
more, but for the extensive prevalence of 
small pox in town, for some time before the 
commencement of the term. For peculiar 
reasons, not worth while here to detail, but 
very little has ever been done in Toungoo for 
female education; but lately more special 
effort has been made in this direction, with 
increasingly encouraging results. 

In our town school, in studies, we give the 
first place to the Scriptures. All the pupils 
have, at least, two exercises a day in them ; 
and the whole school, on the Sabbath, is di- 
vided into a male and female Bible class, or 
Sabbath school. After the Scriptures, come 
Arithmetic, and Geography, sacred and mod- 
ern. 
Geometry and Physiology, from manuscripts 
prepared as the pupils advanced. Vocal 
music has also been taught, with efficiency 
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Small classes have been taught, also, in 


(March, 


and success, by the native head master. 

The teachers are two young Karens, who 
have been thoroughly taught, and are, so far 
as developed, good, reliable young men, 
much respected by their pupils, and having 
‘*a call,” so to speak, to teach. Besides their 
teaching, Mr. Cross has spent two hours a day, 
Mr. Bunker one hour; and in the female de- 
partment, four hours have been spent by 
myself, The sessions are four hours in the 
morning, three in the afternoon; and about 
three evenings in the week, an hour in sing- 
ing. Also, an exercise for worship every 
evening. 

WOMEN ACCESSIBLE, BUT BURDENED. 

There is no difficulty such as ‘‘caste” 
creates. The difficulty in gathering them 
into school arises, mostly, from a very imper- 
fect appreciation of the benefits of education, 
on the part of nearly all the people, but es- 
pecially the elderly ;—a very general feeling, 
also, that women do not need to know much, 
—that knowledge will make them proud and 
unwilling to work; and lastly, the difficulty 
that arises from the poverty of the people. 
They work very hard, especially the women, 
barely to get a living ; and the parents want 
their children, and egpecially their daugh- 
ters, to help weed, reap, and garner the pad- 
dy (rice), to get out the rice for eating—a 
very laborious process —to gather wood, 
bring water,—generally from long distances, 
—to spin and weave their clothes, &c. There 
is an increasing interest in education, and a 
much greater desire on the part of the girls to 
come to school, than readiness on the part 
of the parents to spare them. About half of 
our Sabbath congregation are women. 

Here, as among all heathen communities, 
the women bear very heavy burdens, and 
are treated with disrespect and unkindness; 
but the evil is less than in those countries 
where ‘‘caste” prevails. * * * The wo- 
men labor out of doors, almost if not quite, 
as much as the men, and perform all the do- 
mestic work besides. They do not, like the 
men, take jourreys, or come into town much, 
or work in timber. Their great need is just 
that relief which the Gospel brings. If we 
could have the necessary means, I do not 
think there is any place where effort would 
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meet with a better reward, than among the 
women of Toungoo, * * * Isee so much 
every day that ought to be done, and might 
be done, apparently with great benefit, that 
the little which is done seems as a drop in the 
bucket. 

DIALECTS. 

We differ in Toungoo, in one very impor- 
tant respect, from all other missionary fields 
in this country; and that is, in the variety of 
dialects we have to contend with, of which 
there are a great many. This impediment 
retards our progress, and makes the stand- 
ing of our school much lower than it would 
otherwise appear; because quite a proportion 
of our pupils, in studying new subjects, must 
become acquainted with a new dialect also, as 
all our books are confined to one dialect, and 
all the teaching is imparted in this dialect. 
NEED OF A TEACHER. 

And again, in regard to our “needs,” I may 
say, that Mr. Cross has been in correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of the Union for more 
than a year, in regard tothe necessity of hav- 
ing some one sent out to labor in the female 
department of the mission. One young wo- 
man, or even two, ‘having a mind to work,” 
and a faculty of seeing what is needed to be 
done, could find abundant and most useful 
employmenthere. The idea of asking for two 
female laborers may seem at first prepos- 
terous; but it could not seem so to any one 
acquainted with the peculiar kind, amount, 
and variety of work that is necessary to the 
elevation of the Karen women in this re- 
gion. * * * With the sincere desire that 
the Holy Spirit may direct and succeed you in 
all your undertakings in this cause, 

Yours sincerely, S. A. P. Cross. 


HENTHADA. 
Mission to the Burmans, 
LETTER FROM MISS ADAMS. | 
At this station there are Mr. and Mrs. Crawley, and 
Mr. and Mrs. George, besides Miss Adams, in the Bur- 
man mission; and Mr. and Mrs. Smith in the Karen 


mission. 
- Henthada, Burmah. Nov. 14, 1871. 


To the Secretary of the Woman’s Bapt. Miss. Society: 
Let me first thank your Society for the 

interest they have taken in my work; and 

may I hope it will not only continue, but in- 
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crease. I am much cheered by news from 
home of the societies now being formed for 
the benefit of heathen women. It is a work 
all can share in. 

I am very glad you took the pains to ask 
questions; for I shall know just what to 
write. 


SCHOOLS NOW IN OPERATION, 

In the town of Henthada, there are two 
schools in our charge; one for boys, in the 
middle of the town, numbering 45, most of 
whom are from heathen families. There are 
a few little girls in this school, who are not’ 
able to attend the girls’ school. 

My school for girls only, is connected with 
the boarding school, and numbers 20 in reg- 
ular attendance ; but there are over 30 names 
on the roll, and sometimes 40. From this 
you will see that education is not so much 
desired by girls as boys. This is accounted 
for in the fact, that the Burmans think it a sin 
for a woman to learn to read. We hope this 
prejudice will wear away; and indeed it is 
wearing away. In both schools, I have a 
native teacher. The one in the boys’ school 
has a common education, but sufficient for 
the wants of the school. The one in the girls’ 
school has had but few advantages, and it is 
injustice to her to put her in charge of the 
school; but I could get no one else, and just 
now, in the beginning of school work here, 
I have to take most of the classes myself, 
and leave only the little ones with her. I 
want a good teacher very much, and also a 
good teacher’s salary; for an educated man 
or woman must have a better salary than I 
am now able to give. 


CONDITION OF THE WOMEN OF REACH- 
ING THE WOMEN. 


There is no caste, nothing in the way, but 
this stronghold, Buddhism, which is in the 
way of everyone. The doors are open to us 
everywhere. We go in and tell them of Je- 
sus and His love. They listen to the wonder- 
ful story, but they are so hardened they are 
not easily convinced. 

- The women do not desire to be taught; 
they desire, generally, to be letalone; but by 
persuasion, and inducements, we succeed in 
getting the girls into our schools. About 
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half of the Sabbath congregation are women. 
In the family, woman’s authority and influ- 
ence are about equal to those of the man. She 
carries the keys, and keeps all the money. 


At is the custom fora man to bring his money 


home, and give it to his wife. The women 
do all kinds of work, and carry on all kinds 
of business; but they are looked upon, by 
the men, as inferior and altogether degraded ; 
so that the woman’s great ambition is to be 
good enough, in the present state, to become 
a man in the next. The men beat their 
wives most unmercifully, and occasionally 
the wife strikes back; but generally, has her 
revenge by calling her husband the vilest 
names, telling him he ought to wear a wo- 
man’s dress, &c. The Burmans are quarrel- 
some, but not sulky. It is difficult for wo- 
men to live together without quarrelling. It 
requires much skill and patience to govern 
them; but they are intelligent, and can be 
taught. 

In the jungle places, however, they seem 
sometimes idiotic. I have sometimes talked 
to them an hour, when they were gathered 
around me on the ground, and supposed 
they were following me, as I told them of 
God, His leve to us, of Jesus, His sufferings 
and death, fer us, when I stopped to breathe 
a little, and ask if they knew what I said, 
they would take hold of my hand, and say, 
“QO, what a pretty white hand.” I have felt 
so tried, I would say, ‘‘Don’t look at me, or 
my hands, or dress, but listen to what I am 
saying.” Then I would draw figures from 
the most familiar objects, and try to make 
them comprehend the love of Jesus, and they 
would say, ‘‘How pleasant to listen! what a 
soft voice!” When at last I have grown 
weary, and said, ‘‘Why don’t you hear what 
I say? my words ‘go in at one ear and out at 
the other ;’” they would laugh, and say, ‘‘O, 
we are women, we can't read; go talk to the 
men; they know all about books and relig- 
ion. We don’t know how to talk.” 

But I am thankful the women are not all 
so stupid. I have enjoyed talking to some of 
them; and have always observed that the few 
who can read, are much more intelligent, and 
easier influenced by the Gospel. This is ow- 
ing, doubtless, to their superior natural abil- 
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ities; for a woman of ordinary capacity esn- 
not learn to read, against the opposition and 
ridicule she is subject to. Simply learning to 
read, makes a vast difference in the minds of 
these people. Every boy is supposed to learn 
to read, write and cipher a litde. The dif- 
ference between a woman who can read, and 
one who cannot, encourages me to try to 


teach as many girls to read as by any means 
I can. 


HEATHEN SCHOOLS. 


The heathen, seeing our school taking the 
girls, and teaching them to read, fearing the 
girls will be influenced by our books rather 
than their own, have opened small schools in 
their houses, for both boys and girls. I al- 
ways encourage such schools, occasionally 
visit them, make friends with the teacher,’ 
drop hints about teaching, tell the children 
to learn all they can there, and then come to 
my school and learn more. Ihave them vis- 
it my school, see us study, recite and work. 
They are pleased with the fancy work, and 
wish to learn it. The girls crochet and em- 
broider on canvass. You could help me 
greatly by sending patterns of any kind of 
fancy work. Pictures also are great aids to 
our work. I teach no English in the schools, 
and but few of the pupils have ever studied 
English; so that illuminated texts that are 
sometimes sent, are of no value, 

I would like to tell you of the work of our 
Bible woman but time forbids. I have a 
prayer meeting with the women on Saturday 
morning, which is sometimes well attended, 
but often lags. We have a Sunday school at 
six in the morning, which is well attended, 
and full of interest. 

May you individually receive a rich bless- 
for your efforts. I shall rejoice in your suc- 
cess; and above all, let me know that each 
one of you is praying in her closet for our 
work., Without private prayer, no Society 
or work can succeed. 

Yours in the bonds of love 
Rosa H. ADAMS. 


q 
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LATEST NEWS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Miss Stevens and Miss Evans reached Liv- 
erpool, Dee. 26, after a short and pleasant 
passage across the Atlantic, of nine days. 
They left London Jan. 7, in the steamer 
“Killarney,” on a new line, direct to Calcut- 
ta, by way of the Isthmus of Suez. 

After her appointment, Miss Evans wrote : 
“I fecl so happy at the thought that Iam 
really, at last, to be permitted to go where I 
have so longed to go, to work for my Mas- 
ter, that I find myself singing aloud for very 
joy.” | 

And from the steamer she writes :— 

“I have never felt so near our Father as 
since I left land behind me; nor have I ever 
felt so content with the prospect before me. 
It is a joy to me to go, even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, to tell of Jesus’ wondrous 
love.” 

In a letter dated London, Jan. 4, 1872, 
Miss Stevens writes :— 

“My heart has kept pace with the journey 
toward Burmah, and, indeed, has gone on 
before, to my dear home, and to the work of 
my choice. No greater blessing do I crave, 
thun to be allowed to spend my life there, in 
useful service, to help in carrying a portion 
to those for whom nothing is prepared.” 

Miss Peabody sailed from Boston Jan. 2d, 
arriving safely at Liverpool, Jan. 14. She 
expected to leave London Jun. 30, in the 
“Strathclyde” direct for Madras, where Mr, 
Jewett will meet her. She was equally 
trusting, and eager for her work. 


WORK AT HOME. 
WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY §0- 
OIETY FOR THE WEST. 
Farewell Exercises. 

The Society met at the Indiana Ave. Bapt. 
church, Chicago, Dec. 26, to give the parting 
hand to its second missionary, Miss L. Pea- 
body of Normal, Illinois, who has been des- 
ignated, by the Executive Committee, to the 
Teloogoos. By the prompt aid of the mis- 
Sion circles, her outtit was prepared in the 
short space of three weeks from the time of 
her appointment, 
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After other interesting exercises, Miss Pea- 
body spoke in earnest words, of her long 
cherished desire to go to heathen lands, of 
the providences which have detained her, of 
her desire to be wholly consecrated to this 
work, and of the satisfaction with which she 
looked to the future. 

Mrs. Dr. Mitchell gave her the official fare- 
well, regazding it as the beginning of a life- 
long relation, rather than as a token of sep- 
aration. She pledged the sympathy, affee- 
tion and support of the Society, and review- 
ed the history of the Teloogoo mission, whose 
whitening fields are beckoning the reapers. 


REVIEW OF EIGut Montus’ Work. 


Women of the Baptist churches of the West: 


We have now entered on the third quarter in the first 
year of our existence as a Society. We ask your atten- 
tion while we review the way in which the Lord has led 
us. 

The precious season enjoyed in the First Baptist 
church of this city, May 9, when we met to organize this 
Society, cannot be forgotten. * * Strengthened by 
the hearty approval of our leaders at the Missionary 
Rooms, and the coincidence of a similar movement in 
the East, we decided to do our part in this great work 
for women, in which our sisters of other denominations 
were fur beyond us. * * Missionaries abroad, pastors 
and people at home, have hailed with joy the formation 
of these organizations. As the result of our six mouths 
work, we have in the home field sixty-five (65) auxiliary 
circles, twenty-eight (28) life members. Tiere has been 
paid into our treasury about $2.500. Two missionaries 
have been equipped and sent to labor for us in foreign 
lands. 

Another result it is gratifying to notice. Wherever 
the women have taken this cause to heart and labored 
for it, there has been a general awakening and greater 
interest among the entire church in regard to missiona- 
ry work. Thus the reflex influeuces are leading to the 
study of the history and progress of missions, families - 
are being educated to it, and the incense of earnest, 
stuted prayer is risingfrom many hearts all over the 
land. * * 

It is with special thanksgiving that we revert to the 
fact that in spite of the crippling disasters at the West, 
we have been able to send abroad two noble, devoted 
women. Long desiring toe consecrate themselves to 
missionary labor, they have found the way openf r them 
through our Society, in which they can carry out their 
life-long convictions. Miss A. L. Stevens, a native of 
Tllinois, but long a successful teacher in Wisconsin, is 
our missionary to Bassein, to the Karen Girls’ Normal 
School, for which position, from her ripe experience, she 
is well fitted. * * * 

Miss L. Peabody, a graduate from Mt. Holyoke, long 
a resident in Virden and later in Normal, Ill., has also 
been appointed, and is now on her way to the Teloo- 
goos. 

Let us remember both of these loved ones, and with 
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them Miss Evans, of our sister Society, who sailed for 
Burmah with Miss Stevens. 

But perhaps some would like to know somewhat of the 
fields where these noble young women are to labor. 
Bassein is situated in Southern Burmah, and is an im- 
portant and central point, having access to a large Bur- 
man as well as Pwo and Sgau Karen population. Here 
have labored the sainted Abbott, Beecher, Thomas, 
Dougluss, and Van Meter with his wife, faithful to the 
end. Already has an abundant harvest followed their 
labors and those of others. Mr.and Mrs. Carpenter, 
broken in health, are awaiting the arrival of new mis- 
sionaries, and will then return to their native land. 

The Teloogoo Mission is situated on the eastern 
coast of Hindustan, near Madras. Its beginnings were 
small, and its success was so doubtful, tnat at one time 
its abandonment was seriously contemplated. But 
brave, trusting hearts plead for immortal souls in that 


discouraging field, and missionary labor continued. 


God has rewarded the faith of the faithful few, and rich 
blessings have descended on the Teloogoos. Among 
these whitening fields, and into these families so recent- 
ly redeemed from heathenism, goes our sister. Who 
will hold up her hands and strengthen her heart by earn- 
est prayer? * * * 

Sisters in Christ, these faithful, self-denying ones— 
our representatives in heathen lands — will do their 
work wisely and well. Shall we be lacking on our 
part? Is there a redeemed soulin our churches that 
can refuse to aid in so glorious a work? Let every sis- 
ter do her duty, every church have its well-sustained 
and efficient circle, and our treasury will be constantly 
replenished, other missionaries soon be on their way, a 
corps of Bible women be employed, and schools spring 
up in every native hamlet, * * * 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Chicago, Jan. 11, 1872. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY 80- 
OIETY. 


We have space for only a few extracts and 
items from the fuil ‘‘Review of Work” which 
we should be glad to give entire. 

First of all, we wish to congratulate our 
sisters of the West upon their marked suc- 
cess in this cause. The interests of their So- 
ciety were scarcely crippled, by the blow 
which would have annihilated such an organ- 
ization in a community less enterprising. 
We bid them a hearty God-speed in the work. 

This Society was formed April 3d, in Bos- 
ton. During the spring, a circular Was is- 
sued, and sent over New England and the 
Middle States, the ladies in Chicago doing a 
similar work for the West. Several Associa- 
tions were visited, others were addressed by 
letter, and ladies’ meetings were held where 
it was practicable. As the result of these 
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efforts to make known the facts of need, one 
hundred and two (102) auxiliaries have been 
formed, and ninety-seven (97) have been 
made life members. 

Amount received by our Treasurer, $5,- 
335.96. 

Two missionaries have been appointed at 
our request ; and two others, who are already 
engaged in mission work, have been assigned 
to us by the Executive Committee; so that 
we have four missionaries whose daily sup- 
port and facilities for work we are to provide, 

Our first missionary, Miss Kate F. Evans, 
of Painesville, Va., sailed Dec. 16, to labor 
for the Karens at Toungoo. Our second mis- 
sionary, Miss Cornelia H. Rand, of Holyoke, 
Mass., has been appointed to Maulmain, to 
labor with her brother for the Karens. The 
two assigned to us are Miss Susie E. Has- 
well, of Maulmain, and Miss Rosa H. Adams, 
of Henthada. The January number of the 
Magazine gives an account of Miss Has- 
well’s Burmese school; and Miss Adams’ let- 
ter, in this number, gives a glimpse of her 
work among the Burmese girls and women 
of Henthada. 

The work to be done is constantly enlarg- 
ing before us. Schools already established 
are to be continued and rendered more effect- 
ive by increased facilities. Orphans and chil- 
dren voluntarily given into the care of the 
teachers, are to be supported, as also native 
assistant teachers and Bible readers. New 
schools must be gathered, buildings repaired, 
enlarged and built, and new missionaries 
sent out. 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 


Society. January, 1872. 


MAINE, $50.61. 
Waterville, Miss. soc. of Bap. ch., 
by Mrs. J. T Sr 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $4.00. 
Hampton Falls, iain of Bap. ch., 
ERMONT, $52 ‘50. 
Burlington, M. ma... to cons. Mrs. M. Davis 


Plainfield, M. P. Perkins 1.50; Catherine Shep- 


St. Albans, Mrs. J. Douglass Soule, 
MASSACHUSETTS, $700.63. 
Boston, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. of Shawmut 
Av. ch., of = 25 is fr. Mrs. Moses 
Pond, for L 
Mrs. ‘Abby “Chamberlin, Warren Av. 
Bap. ch., for L. M., 
Boston Highlands, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 
of Dudley St. ch., 
Dearborn St. ch., Mrs. Joseph G. Shed & Mrs. 
N.O. Hart, for L. M., 25 ea.; fr. Ann. Sub. 
10; Young Ladies of @ Sab. sch. class 10; 
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Newton Centre, Alice Charline Band 

Thompsonville, Newton Centre, Mrs. Thomas 
Nickerson’s Class in German Miss. sch. 

Holyoke, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc., by Miss 
Cornelia Rand, 

Cambridge, Ladies of First Bap. ch., Cam- 

bridgeport, 25 of wh. is fr. Mrs. 
SamuelS. Arnold, for L . M., 
Ladies of Old Cambridge. Bap. ch., 
Woman’s Miss, Soc. of East Cam- 
bridge Bap. ch., by Miss Jennie A. 
Norris, 

Salem, Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc. of First Bap. 
ch., of wh. 25 is to cons. Mrs. (Rev.) R. C. 
Mills L. M., 100 for sup. of Myat Thah-a, nat. 

r. under superv. of Miss Gage, Rangoon, 
rotor sup. of two native girls in Miss Gage’s 
sch., 

Still River, Misses R. B. & S. H. Knights, by 
Dr. A. P. Mason, 

Neponset, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc.. by Mrs. 
B. W. Barrows, of wh. 25 is fr. Miss Mary Bla- 
ney, for L. M., 

Taunton, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. of Win- 
throp St. ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Mrs. Albert 
Field, for L. M., 

Hyannis, Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Bap. ch., 

RHODE ISLAND, $38.80. 

Pawtucket, A friend 10, do. 1. 

Coll. fr. ser. Ladies by Mrs. Elias 
Nickerson 
Providence, Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Jefferson 


St. Bap. ch. 
CONNECTICUT, $5600. 
Hartford, A friend 
Norwalk, Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Norwalk 
Bap. ch., of wh. 35is for sup. of a heathen 
girl in Miss Evans’ sch., 
NEW YORK, $95.29. 
Kingston, Mrs. R. Thompson 1; Effie Thom 
son, 8yrs. of age, ‘Fer the little orphan girl 
in the Miss. sch..” 1; 
New York City, Woman’s Miss. Soc., South 
Bap. ch., 
Mrs. Minerva Stowe.for L. M. 
South Pultney, Steuben Co., Woman’s Miss. 
Soc., 2nd Bap. ch. 
PENNSYLVANIA, $315.10. 
Collected by Miss Susie Haswell, for building 
for her girls’ sch., Maulmain, Burmah, 
Philadelphia, Woman’s Miss. Soc., First Bap. 
ch., by Mrs. E.W. Haswell, of wh. 
25 is fr. Mrs. Mary E. Butcher, 
for L. M., 20 fr. Miss Mary L. 
Bonney and 20 fr. Boardman 
Chapel Infant sch., taught by 
Miss E. A. Bancrott; 
Miss H. A. Dillaye 20; a lady of 
Dr. Henson’s ch., 10; other ladies 


12 00 
5 00 
8 00 


33 00 
3 00 


36 50 


27; 
Young Ladies of Miss Anabie’s 
sch,, of wh. 50is to cons. Mrs. 
Alma Anable & Miss Fannie An- 
able L. M., 
Germantown, Miss Clement 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, To the general funds of the So- 
ciety, a friend of “‘Woman’s Work” 
Interest fr. Cambridgeport Savings’ Bank 


Total, 
ba receipts from April 10, 1871, to Jan. 31, 


HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treas. 


GOOD EXAMPLES. 


Who will do likewise? 
Jan. 1, 1872. 
Mrs. J. WARKEN MERRILL.—Enclosed please find 
Bank Check of $25 to constitute my good wife a Life 
Member of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society. 
Every Christian who has an interest in carrying out the 
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“Great Commission” of our Saviour, must hail this 
movement with pleasure. 

As a member of the Board of our dear Missionary 
Union, I sincerely hope the work of your Society may be 
better known and apprecia'ed in cur churches. Our 
members need to read more concerning it. 

Yours fraternally, 
M. D. 

The following letter was written by a little girl only 


eight years of age. She will find she has made a good 
investment. 


: Kingston, Ct., Jan. 1872. 
“Dear Treasurer of the Woman’s Bapt. Miss. Society. 
Iwas going to put my little savings in the bank, but 
mamma said it would pay better to send it to you. I 
gladly send one dollar for a little orphan girl in the mis- 
sionary school, EFFIE THOMPSON.” 


TURN DOWN THE DAMPER. 


“The past year, 1870, I am proud to call my 
missionary year. It is the first year of my life 
in which every week has had an explicit and 
a tangible relation to missionary work. In it 
I have been laying aside every week twenty-five 
cents, every month a dollar, for the support of 
half a heathen. 

“This, I say, is the first year; and I am more 
than a quarter of a century old. 

‘“‘With a generous sum apportioned me for 
household and personal expenses, this has not 
been a difficult thing to do. Iam ashamed that 
the dollar has been so little representative of 
sacrifice. 


“But that half a heathen troubled me; not 
that I was doubtful that the other half is pro- 
vided for,—a lovely lady, a neighbor of mine, 
assumed that, and gave the whole her name. But 
half of any thing troubles me. Half of my 
heart for God troubled me a long time; by His 
grace I added the other half not a great while 
ago. 

‘“‘A .very generous but quizzing spirit, to be 
whose humbler half does not trouble me, came 
down to breakfast one of these cold mornings, 
found the stove red hot and the breakfast room 
uncomfortably warm, with the thermometer out- 
side ranging twenty degrees below zero. 

‘Turning down the damper, he said very quiet- 
ly, and not at all maliciously, ‘There goes quar- 
ter of a heathen at least.’ 

‘‘For weeks I had been pondering and plan- 
ning how I could, during 1871, manage to save 
the other half of that dear little girl in India. 
Was I not economical? Did I not stint all my 
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luxuries, and continue to do without any very 
large supplies of necessities ? 

“Yes: all this was beyond contradiction. 
Conscience had offered no reproof that I could 
hear; but here it was at last,—the damper was 
not turned down. 

“Not the damper to the dining-room stove 
alone, but so many dampers I could see that 
were letting the fires rage, and not in any sense 
standing guard over dear Mrs. Waugh’s poor 
Bengalees. It was made clear now, that which 
had been so dim before,—a waste here, a leak 
there, materials with resources only half ex- 
hausted, and a watchfulness that had never been 
mine. 

That was a quict breakfast. John was sorry, 
and thought he had hurt me, for he knew how 
the missionary spirit had been striving with me. 

“I was glad: after prayers I put my arms 
around his neck and said, ‘I see my way clear to 
the other half now, dear.’ 

*sAnd so Ido; and 1871 shall be a better mis- 
sionary-year to me by half a soul more. 

“IT shall try to turn all the dampers down. 

Meth. Heathen Woman’s Friend. 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Our friends will be interested in the following 
list of churches in which work has been begun 
for our Society. Doubtless many others have 
formed Auxiliaries or Circles, who have not yet 
reported themselves. The names of these will 
be given, month by month, as they become 
knownto us. Besides the name of the Society, 
we wish to have, also, the name of the Secretary, 
—the number of annual members, the number of 
life members, and the amount contributed. Of 
many of the circles in the list we know only the 
name. We should be glad to know more. Will 
some one in each ciurch please send the de- 
sired items to the State or Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Auxiliaries to the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Mrs. M. H. BixBy, Providence, R. I. 


STATE SECRETARIES. 


For Connecticut, Mrs.O. W. GATES, Norwalk. 
Hampshire, Miss CLARA H. CARPENTER, 


Keene. 

“ _ Island, Miss SARAH C. DURFEE, Provi- 
ence. 

Massachusetts, Mus. G. S. ABBOTT, Watertown. 
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MAINE. 
East Machias. 
50.61 Bangor, First ch., 34.00 
9.87 Brunswick, 2 L. M’s., 60.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
4.00 Keene, 1 L. M. 
Newport. 
VERMONT. 


15.00 North Bennington. 
East Bennington. 


Portland. 
Waterville, 

East Harrington, 
Brewster. 


Hampton Falls, 
Nashua. 


South Windham, 
Burlington, 1 L. M. 
Brandon, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cte st., Boston, 5 West Dedham, 17.50 
M’s. 


ewton r Falls, 16.50 Clarendon st., Bosto 


6 L. M’s., 
M. 485.00 Shawmut Av.,Boston, 
East Boston, 65.00 1L 

West Newton 4 00 Westboro’. 

Union ‘Temple, ch., Jamaica Plains 1 L. M. 

Boston, 35.00 Waketield, 1 L. M. 

Old Cambridge, 295 75 Salem, First ch., 1 L. 
First Cambridge, 251.00 2: 
Newton Centre, 59 Neponset. 1L.M. 

An. M’s 15 L. M’s., 440.00 North Scituate. 
Watertown, 80.00 New Bedford. 
Brookline, 269.00 Hyde Park. 

First ch., Boston, 2 L. Bowdoin Sq., Boston. 

M’s 50.00 Wirst ch., 
Dudley st., Boston 13u An. M’s.,3L. M’s. 

Highlands, 125.00 East 36.50 
Westboro’ 34.16 St., Boston, 
Fayville, 70 


2L. 
Charlestown, First ch. 
5 L. M’s., 


Holyo 
125.00 
Clinton, 
N Cambridge, 


67.13 


st.,1L. M., 

Hyannis. 

64.00 Ainherst. 


CONNECTICUT. 


162.00 Stratfield. 
123.81 South Norwalk. 
15.00 Harttord, First ch. 
Hartford south. 
15.25 Meriden. 
Windsor Av.,Hartford. 
Suffieid, Second ch. 
West Hartford. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown st. Providence, 60.25 Friendship St., Provi- 
Cranston st., dence, 30 An. M’s. 31.20 
70 An. M’s. 32.00 Jefferson st. »Pro’dace, 22.64 
Third ch., = 6.00 East Providence. 
First ch., Pawtucket. 
4L. M’s. 38.25 Central, Providence. 


NEW YORK. 


Romulus, 15.00 ggg st., Troy. 44.80 
Brooklyn, Rev. Mr. City, First ch., 
Brackett’s ch., 10.00 Southch., 50.00 
Emanuel ch., Albany, Greece. Monroe, Co. 
3 L. M’s 99.00 south Pultney, 2d ch. 
Third st., Troy, 12.40 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


20.00 Phila., Spring Garden. 
2d ch., Dr. Cathcart. ** Fourth st. 
Bet h Eden. “ Chester & 4th 
Memorial. 


Fifth ch. 
Spruce st., Phila. irst ch.,1 L.M.167.10 
CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland, 
Number of Auxiliaries, 102, 


Norwalk, 

Stamiord, 

New Milford, 
Easton. 

White Hills, 

New Haven, First ch. 
Southington. 

West Meriden. 


Boardman Chapel, 
Puila., 


32.00 


